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ROEBLING 
PRESTRESSED 
PARALLEL STRAND 
BRIDGE CABLE 


This recently erected oil pipe line bridge 
spans the Platte River, near Freemont, 
Neb. Main Span—1000 feet. 

Main Cables: two, each composed of 
seven 14 inch Roebling Prestressed 
Paralled Strand Cables. 

Designing Engineers: Mathews and Kenan, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

General Contractors: Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 
SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


General Eleetrie ... 


A SINGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY FOR ALL 
WIRING MATERIALS 


G-E WIRING DEVICES 
G-E GLYPTAL COATED CONDUIT 


G-E CODE WIRE AND CABLE 
G-E FIBERDUCT 


Specify these wiring materials for every 
type of construction requirement. One 
source of supply saves time and money. The 
G-E name assures maximum performance. 
You are invited to consult with General Elec- 
tric regarding the use of these materials. 

For further information, write Section 
G-5512, Merchandise Department, General 


Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 
MERCHANDISE, DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC 


COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


SELECT ; 
THIS 
HOTEL 


For Your 


Autumn Visit To New York! 


When you come to the “first city of the world” for business or 
pleasure—or both, be sure to enjoy the added pleasure of Iilv- 
ing in the new, smart center of New York ... at the modern 
Hotel Montclair. The Montclair is adjacent to all the railroad 
and important bus terminals, the better shops and the glamor- 
ous theatrical district. it offers you every comfort at rates that 
are surprisingly moderate. 


800 ROOMS . . . EACH WITH BATH, SHOWER, RADIO 


SINGLE from $2.50 to $5.00 per day 
Weekly from $15.00 


DOUBLE from $3.50 to $6.00 per day 
Weekly from $21.00 


Lexington Avenue at 49th Street, N. Y. C. 
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AGAIN 


Two Drafts In a Fortnight 
Latest Dated November 29th 


On page five of this number appears the 
latest issue of the proposed Engineers’ Code. This 
is the second draft which has appeared within a 
period of about ten days, the previous one bear- 
ing the date of November 18th. 


At least one of the new proposals is so detri- 
mental to the profession and the public as to make 
its acceptance call for protest from engineer and 
_ layman alike. Attention is particularly directed 
to Section 6, subdivisions b and c (qualification). 
Who would benefit from this provision? Would 
it not restrict, rather than spread work? What 
could the small or general practitioner hope for 
with such requirements in effect? The honor and 
integrity of the engineer could not be accepted and 
his legal professional status would pe vitiated by 
such restrictions. 


Despite the telegrams of President Chapman, 
sent to the Deputy Administrator in Washington 
and to Mr. Carlton S. Proctor, Chairman of the 
Code Committee of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, in accordance with the decision of the 
Executive meeting of Officers, Directors, Chapter 
Presidents and Committee Chairmen, held in New 
York on October 20th, the subsequent draft of the 
Code, issued on November 18th and _ which, 
before publication and distribution, was not sub- 
mitted to any society, contained the statement 
that it had been approved by and submitted in 
the name of a number of existing engineering 
organizations, including the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 


In the November number of the American 
Engineer, on page 3, appear the telegrams above 
referred to. How these could have been construed 
as an approval of the Code as presented for the 
public hearing of October 9th is difficult to under- 
stand. The same may be said of any previous 
communications addressed from the State Society. 
Subsequent to the said hearing the Code was again 
revised. None of the objections of the State 
Society, whose criticisms met with approval in 
whole or in part from the Municipal Engineers of 
New York, the Association of Engineers of New 
York, the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club, the Westches- 
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ter Society of Civil Engineers, the Nassau-Suffolk 
Civil Engineers’ Society, the New York Chapter of 
the American Association of Engineers and so far 
as the substance thereof is concerned, the Federa- 
tion of Technicians, was recognized in any form. 
The latest draft contains additional objections. 


The New York State Society has submitted, so 
far as it has been practicable, every edition of the 
Code to its members, through the medium of the 
Chapters and the American Engineer. Lack of 
space prevents publishing the draft dated Novem- 
ber 18th, which draft is now superseded by that of 
November 29th. Can the same be said of the ap- 
parent signatories of the proposals? The State 
Society, in all its activities, has endeavored to set 
forth the sentiment of its members and to speak 
in behalf of those whom it represents. Its policies 
cannot be changed to suit the wishes of those who 
deem the membership of a society incapable or un- 
important when it comes to making decisions af- 
fecting themselves. 


President Chapman was compelled to again 
advise the A. S. C. E. Code Committee and the 
Deputy Administrator that the use of the Society 
name as a sponsor of, or subscriber to, the Code 
in its present form is contrary to the wishes of its 
Chapters and its membership and to the best judg- 
ment of its officers and directors. 


Albany, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1933. 
Telegram to: 
Hon. Malcom Pirnie, 
Deputy Administrator, 
Room 4422, Commerce Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Request name New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers be removed from list of 
approving organizations in preamble November 
eighteenth post hearing revision Professional En- 
gineers’ Code, copy of which received twenty-fifth, 
indicates incorporation of new provisions not here- 
tofore presented or considered, and the elimination 
of important partially adopted features urged at 
conferences and hearings, and the retention of 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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ENGINEERS 


Will E. C. P. D. Affect the Professional Standing of the Engineer? 
By D. B. Steinman 
Member, Executive Committee, E. C. P. D. 


T uose who have been giving thought to 
the problem of the Engineer have independently 
reached conclusions in which one dominant 
thought is stressed, namely, that the prime requi- 
site for improving the status of the Profession is 
the establishment of a clearly recognizable line of 
demarcation between the Enginees and the non- 
engineer. To crystallize, develop, and effectuate 
this purpose, the Engineers Council for Profess- 
ional Development has been formed. The seven 
participating bodies are the S. P. E. E., Am. Soc. 
C. E., A. S. M. E., A. I. E. E., A. I. Ch. E.,, A. I. 
M. E., and the National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners. 


The governing objective of the E. C. P. D. is the 
enhancement of the status of the Engineer. The 
immediate program toward the accomplishment 
of this objective is “the development of a system 
whereby the progress of the young engineer to- 
ward professional standing can be recognized by 
the public, by the profession, and by the man him- 
self, through the development of technical and 
other qualifications which will enable him to meet 
minimum professional standards.” 


In order to give the Engineer a clearly recogniz- 
able professional standing, in order to make En- 
gineering an integrated, unified Profession, and in 
order that new men shall enter with a conscious- 
ness of the Profession as a defined, corporate en- 
tity, a coordinated system of selection, guidance. 
training, and certification must be developed, 
covering the entire period of preparation, educa- 
tion, and apprenticeship, from high-school to ad- 
mission into the Profession. That is the im- 
mediate program of E. C. P. D. 


The general public cannot be expected to have 
proper appreciation of the true Engineer until 
there is a clear-cut line of recognition and certific- 
ation instead of the present indefiniteness, mis- 
understanding and confusion. This line of demar- 
cation must clearly and recognizably separate the 
real Engineer from the pseudo-engineer or the in- 
competent, the man admitted into the Profession 
from the student engineer or engineer apprentice, 
the man with proper technical and cultural educa- 
tion from the untrained or half-trained, the man 
legally permitted to practice Engineering from the 
man legally debarred. 

The possession or non-possession of any partic- 
ular degree from a college of engineering does not 
at present supply the desired distinguishing cri- 
terion, since there are worthy members of the Pro- 
fession without such degree, and there are possess- 
ors of engineering degrees who, through lack of 
experience, are not yet qualified for responsible 
practice of the Profession. 


Neither does membership in the national engi- 
neering societies now supply the desired clear-cut 


enforceable criterion. The societies unfortunately 
vary in their admission requirements, and do ad- 
mit non-engineers to membership. The societies 
cannot claim to embrace all qualified Engineers, 
and it is not now practicable to draw an acceptable 
line between the societies that should be recog- 
nized and those that should not. 


Registration or licensing offers the only clear- 
cut enforceable criterion to mark admission into 
a profession. It provides the criterion with the 
sanction and force of law. It places the force of 
the law behind the desire and effort of the Pro- 
fession to maintain a line of demarcation between 
the Engineer and the non-engineer. It places the 
agencies of the law behind the desire and effort of 
the Profession to maintain high standards of qual- 
ification and practice. 


If the Engineering Profession in this country 
is wise enough to profit by the successful example 
of other professions in this country and of the En- 
gineering Profession in other countries, it will 
proceed courageously and energetically to do two 
things: 

1. Give its united effort and wisdom to 
strengthen, improve and unify the Engineers’ reg- 
istration laws now in force in 29 states and extend 
them to the remaining states. 


2. Give its united effort and wisdom to unify 
and coordinate the standards of all qualifying 
agencies—-specifically the agencies of education, 
organization, and registration—so as to replace 
chaos with order, conflict with harmony, and in- 
definiteness with clarity of certification and recog- 
nition. 

The present situation is unquestionably one of 
ambiguity and confusion. 


There is no logical reason why different engi- 
neering schools should give widely varying de- 
grees for the same standard of attainment or iden- 
tical degrees for different standards of attainment. 

There is no logical reason why different national 
engineering societies should have such diverse ad- 
mission standards for membership, and such dis- 
crepant designations for membership grades of 
comparable standards. 


There is no logical reason wh the different 
States should have differing qualification stand- 
ards for the licensing of Engineers. 

If the combined wisdom of the representatives 
of these various agencies can agree upon a defini- 
tion of the Engineer in terms of a_ qualifying 
standard of preparation and attainment, there is 
no logical reason why that self-same standard 
should not be made the criterion for the conferr- 
ing of the professional degree by the engineering 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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AGAIN REVISED 


Two Drafts During November 
Dated November 18th and November 29th 


Two revised drafts of the Engineers’ 
Code have appeared within eleven days. The latest, 
that bearing the date of November 29th, is printed 
herewith. Comments thereon appear elsewhere 
in this issue. Address comments to the Chapter 
to which you belong or to the New York or New 
Jersey Society direct. 


PREAMBLE AND CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE 

PROFESSIONAL EXNGINEER DIVISION OF THE CON- 

STRUCTION INDUSTRY, POsT HEARING REVISION, 
NOVEMBER 29, 1933. 


PREAMBLE 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, 
organized in 1852, a national association repre- 
senting the Profession of Civil Engineering, pur- 
suant to the intention of the Engineering Profes- 
sion, in so far as the practice of the engineering 
profession is a function of the Construction Indus- 
try, to cooperate with the President of the United 
States in effectuating Title No. 1 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, during the period of the 
- emergency, hereby recommends and submits for 
approval pursuant to Section 3 of said Title, the 
following Code of Fair Competition covering rela- 
tions between professional engineers, clients or 
employers, employees and others in respect to all 
construction work; this Code having been ap- 
proved by duly authorized representatives of the 
following professional engineering organizations: 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

American Institute of Consulting Engineers. 

American Association of Engineers. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. 


American Society of Municipal Engineers. 

New York Association of Consulting Engineers. 

Structural Engineers Association of California. 

Chicago Structural Engineers. 

Professional Engineers of Oregon. 

Western Society of Engineers. 

Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers. 

Florida Engineering Society. 

Rochester Engineering Society. 

Florida Engineering Council. 

Indianapolis Engineering Society. 

New Jersey Association of Professional Engi- 
neers and Land Surveyors. 


In submitting this Code for the approval of the 
President and in tendering their agencies for the 
enforcement thereof, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and the other organizations in- 
dicated above as in approval of this Code, declare 
that 


(a) They are truly representative of the engi- 
neering profession in so far as it is functional to 
the Construction Industry; 


(b) They impose no inequitable restrictions on 
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admission to their membership; 


(c) This Code will not permit monopolies or 
tend toward excessive fees or wages, but will tend 
toward fair fees and wages, and the eradication of 
unethical and unfair practices and unfair competi- 
tion between engineers, and toward the establish- 
ment of better professional standards of practice; 

(d) This Code is intended to eliminate unfair 
competitive practice and to advance tne public in- 
terest and engineering standards, and to improve 
standards of working conditions and living, and 
effectuate the spirit of the policies set forth in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING DIVISION OF THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


PURPOSES 
To effectuate the policy and purposes of Title I 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the fol- 
lowing provisions upon approval by the President 
are established as the Code of Fa.r Competition 
for the Professional Engineer Division of the Con- 
struction Industry. 


ARTICLE I—APPLICATION 

(a) The provisions of this Code shall apply to 
the Professional Engineer Division of the Con- 
struction Industry as hereinafter defined, exclud- 
ing operations therein undertaken in accordance 
with contracts entered into prior to the effective 
date. If any supplemental or other code of fair 
competition, or a provision thereof, heretofore or 
hereafter approved by the President, shall conflict 
with this code, or a provision thereof, the Admin- 
istrator may hold such hearings as he may deem 
necessary and thereafter may, if in nis judgment 
justice requires, grant such stay or exemption or 
make such other determination as ne may deem 
desirable to effectuate the policies of the Act. 


(b) This Code is supplemental to the basic 
Code of Fair Competition for the Construction In- 
dustry, approved by the President of the United 
States and shall be so interpreted and construed. 


ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS AND FUNCTIONS 
Section 1. Professional Engineer. 


(a). In the meaning and application of this Code 
a professional engineer shall be considered to be, 
and include, but without limitation, an individual, 
partnership, corporation or other form of enter- 
prise legally operating in responsible charge of the 
design or supervision of construction work. 

(b) Or a person in the employ of the same and 
who is registered or licensed in accordance with 
the provisions of law to practice engineering, or 
any subdivision thereof, within any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States: 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Economic SECURITY 


A National Policy Recommended 
The Man in the Street Presents a Plan 
By Homer G. Shockley 


How we shall prevent future economic 
depressions is a problem very close to the heart of 
every serious, thinking American. Our greatest 
immediate concern is remedying the present con- 
dition. Various cures for our economic ills, of 
which depressions are the major convulsions, have 
been proposed. From the politico-economic view- 
point there are the Marxian doctrines of socialists 
and communists. Technocracy has revived the 
prophesies of Edward Bellamy in “Looking Back- 
ward” by a more or less rational plan of energy 
control and utilization. There are bi-metalists, 
inflationists and proponents of other theories, too 
numerous to mention. Conservative political 
stand-patism has had its fling and has registered 
a complete and discredited failure. At the moment 
rejuvenated progressivism is in the saddle and is 
doing its level best to apply Gargantuan doses of 
clear vision and good common sense to the correc- 
tion and repair of the many obvious defects in our 
economic machine. 


The work now being attempted by the prophets 
of the New Deal is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of our capitalistic system, which, in 
its essential workings, had begun to resemble a 
“Tin Lizzie’ of pre-war vintage. A new master 
mechanic is trying to modernize its important 
features. But will these measures bring complete 
recovery and prevent future depressions? No one 
can answer this query without definite knowledge 
of how far the administration at Washington 
proposes to go. 


Is it safe to make the N. R. A. industrial 
reorganization the foundation or the main pillar of 
the recovery program? We have seen how hard 
it is to compel or coerce people to unwillingly obey 
unpopular demands during our prohibition experi- 
ment. Is not popularity the only mainstay of the 
N. R. A. and, if so, can it hold that popularity? 
Since the success of this industrial reorganization 
depends upon hundreds of thousands of human and 
corporate cogs, each doing its part in perfect har- 
mony and cooperation, are we not creating a highly 
unstable edifice much after the fashion of one 
trying to build and support a pyramid on its apex 
instead of its base? This multitude of human cogs 
have individual minds with thousands of divergent 
viewpoints and interests. Will not the first acute 
crisis encountered cause it to wholly or partially 
disintegrate? 

The phenomena known as depressions are caused 
by the reactions of the forces of fear, which are in 
turn induced by insecurity. Naturally the greater 
the strength and the flexibility that can be built 
into our economic structure, the greater the secur- 
ity and the less will be the likelihood that the de- 
pression forces of fear will be released. 
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However, just so long as there is, or may be, 
under any conditions, enforced unemployment, and 
uncontrolled and unjust wage reductions, the grim 
spectre of Depression will hover in the offing. 
Economic insecurity—fear of losing jobs and in- 
comes—brings about the psychology that, reacting 
upon an economic structure, produces depressions. 
Obviously only security can counteract the fear 
of insecurity. Where there is security there can 
not exist that uneasiness or dread of which depres- 
sions are born. 


Thus it will be seen that the establishment of 
economic security for the rank and file—for all 
those willing and able to work—is essential to the 
permanent and certain abolition of economic 
storms. There is, however, no way to provide 
economic security except by establishing some 
system whereby work and a normal living income 
can be secured under all possible conditions. 


Fear forces will have little effect upon us and 
depressions cannot occur, when, and, if our means 
of livelihood—of meeting all of our normal obliga- 
tions—are established on a firm foundation of cer- 
tainty. We might just as well discard right now 
—first as last—any scheme of permanent economic 
stability which does not include that one essential 
requirement. 

At the present time there are somewhere 
between ten and fourteen millions of unemployed 
workers who, with their other dependent millions, 
are suffering from want and privation. These are 
being subjected to the debasement of accepting 
charitable relief while our granaries, storehouses 
and vaults are stuffed with food, goods and wealth. 
It is generally admitted, even by the administra- 
tion, that we could return to the 1929 scale of pro- 
duction and still have several millions of unem- 
ployed. With such purchasing power wiped out, 
and that of the remainder of us reduced from 10% 
to 50% by wage cuts, what chance will there be of 
buying and consuming the goods produced? Cer- 
tainly there is no possibility of any foreign trade 
expansion sufficient to take the surplus, no matter 
how much our trade relations may be improved. 
What is to be done about the millions for whom 
no work is in prospect through normal employment 
channels? Something must be attempted, but what? 

Most of our economists and humanitarians have 
been loudly complaining that the sole flaw in our 
picture is a defective system of wealth distribu- 
tion. This must be at least partially true for cer- 
tainly we produce and have sufficient wealth for all 
to live; but when the very simple expedient of col- 
lecting the necessary part of our national surplus 
by taxation and using it to employ the unemployed 
on useful public improvements has been offered, 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE ENGINEER REVIEWED 


Responsibilities and Opportunities 
By W. A. Shoudy, 
General Chairman, Professional Engineers’ Committee on Unemployment 


Tus following paragraphs, extracted from 
the report of the General Chairman of the Pro- 
fessional Engineers’ Committee on Unemployment, 
present highly interesting commentary on the En- 
gineer as a member of Society. 


“The Professional Engineers’ Committee on Un- 
employment attempted to draw some conclusions 
from the educational background of the regis- 
trants, but it must be remembered that many, 
probably the majority, are unemployed because of 
an economic condition rather than lack of engi- 
neering education. Only one corclusion is cer- 
tain: A college education is not a positive insur- 
ance against unemployment. Possibly this con- 
clusion is worth study. Have our technical schools 
and engineering societies failed in this respect? I 
think so. Hardly one percent of our engineers 
know how to hunt a job. For the past thirty 
years the job has hunted the man. To lose a job 
was unpleasant but not serious, for in a short time 
a new one would turn up, sometimes better than 
the first. 


Sixty percent of our registrants were employed 
in capital goods industries. The other third is 
less easily identified, but relatively few can be 
definitely identified with consumer goods. It 
seems probable that the overwhelming majority of 
engineers employed in operating the “machine” re- 
tain their jobs, but the designer and builder must 
be prepared to lose his job at the first sign of 
economic disturbance. 


The engineer has a heavy responsibility that he 
can shirk only at a risk first to himself. Periods 
of depression hit first the capital goods industries. 
The engineer is the foundation of these industries 
and they are his means of livelihood. He is con- 
sequently among the first to suffer, but he has to 
a large extent the power to control that industry 
which supports him and he must increasingly 
make his voice heard. 


He has been blamed by the shallow thinker for 
this depression and is in part at fault not because 
he has built the machine, but because he has sold 
it without operating instructions, and has forgot- 
ten it. He forgets that the last census lists hardly 
more than 200,000 engineers, or one-half of one 
per cent of those gainfully employed. He cannot 
expect that 99% will understand the language of 
one percent. He must speak the language of the 
majority. 


The engineer must be an individualist; he could 
not be otherwise and accomplish the results with 
which he is credited. He must necessarily go his 
own way, make his own decisions and fight for 
them if necessary and hold to his conclusions “in 
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spite of Hell or high water.” Unless he cares more 
for his reputation than his fee, he is false to his 
profession and not worth the fee his client pays 
him. He is consequently generally under-paid and 
acquires wealth only by shrewd investments or by 
entering the business phases of engineering. Al- 
though he is an individualist in respect to himself, 
he has long recognized the value of co-operation, 
has generously supported public projects and de- 
voted much of his time to his professional societies. 
Yet he believes that each man must stand on his 
own feet—he welcomes advice, but does not ask 
for help, and has little respect for the man who 
cannot help himself. 


He does not believe in panaceas and knows the 
inertia of man as well as the inertia of the steam 
hammer or the river flood. He knows that great 
expenditures offer greater inertia than small ones 
and that just as half the cost of the structure fre- 
quently lies in the foundation out of sight below 
ground, so any great project must have its period 
of slow progress for planning and foundations if 
trouble and delay are to be avoided. He cannot 
be forced into a statement of his program until his 
plans are matured and he will not begin his super- 
structure until his foundation is laid. He is sub- 
ject to constant criticism because he will not talk 
until he can speak with authority and has no pa- 
tience with those who act without a plan or offer 
programs that have not been thought out. 


The engineer has been trained to reason from 
facts to a sound conclusion, and because of his im- 
patience with the lack of such reasoning, he has 
been forced to add business and the social sciences 
to his studies and it is he who initiated and is lead- 
ing in the development of the science of industrial 
management. Just as his machine has been mis- 
used so this budding science has been seized upon 
as a means of quick profits rather than a basis for 
sound planning for an equitable division between 
the employer and the employed. Some few of our 
engineering leaders have understood our responsi- 
bility; they saw the approaching danger of tech- 
nological unemployment and warned us through 
the American Management Association in 1923 
and Prof. Eliott Dunlop Smith warned the Mech- 
anical Engineers at their Annual Dinner in 1930. 
But these voices were lost in the noise of pros- 
perity. The engineer has proved himself a sound 
analyst of business methods and has put the scien- 
tific method into management; possibly he must 
assume the responsibility of making order out of 
the present chaos in the study of economics. He 
must at least recognize his responsibility to indus- 
try and civilization and realize that if new jobs are 
needed he must create them, but he cannot create 
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CopE COMMENTARIES 


Construction Industry Not Satisfied 


Nor Are Engineers 


Tuar the basic Industry Code is being 
assailed is not strange. That any code would 
meet with universal approval is hardly to be ex- 
pected. However, it is interesting to note that the 
same contending forces are apparent in the general 
code controversy as in that proposed for engineers. 
In each instance the group coded is being asked to 
accept something not prepared by, and not sub- 
mitted for the approval of, those most affected by 
its provisions. 

Mr. Proctor condemns the American Federation 
of Labor for not accepting what someone else 
wishes. Why should it? Would the group that 
approves, and there is no evidence that employees 
in any considerable number are amongst them. 
accept without protest a code prepared by the 
American Federation of Labor? A code has been 
submitted in behalf of engineers. Does anyone 
believe that the said code represents the opinions 
of the members of the engineering profession? If 
there be those who do, let them tell why it was 
not submitted to the membership of engineering 
societies for open discussion and vote. 


It is easy to agree with Mr. Proctor that the 
Construction Industry Code is the keystone to the 
success of the entire N. R. A. program, but it is 
equally as easy to appreciate that a code forced 
upon people will jeopardize the entire program. 


The following taken from the press of November, 
are indications of the fact that the fair and human 
way to approach the coding of any industry or 
calling is to confer with those affected, and decide 
upon basic principles, before writing a code: 


Washington, Nov. 12.— 

“Insistence on immediate adoption of a 
master code for the construction industry was 
recommended today by the executive cabinet 
of the Construction League, which will open a 
week of ‘war councils’ here tomorrow. 


“The league, according to Carlton S. Proctor, 
is open-minded regarding the suggestion ad- 
vanced by Malcolm Muir, divisional recovery 
administrator, that provisions be made in the 
code for a National Labor Arbitration Board 
within the industry, but obdurate to any pro- 
posal that would further delay immediate 
adoption of a code. 


“ “The work of seventeen national organiza- 
tions, hundreds of regional organizations and 
thousands of men in coordinating an industry 
hitherto wastefully disjointed, cannot be 


nullified or destroyed by a self-seeking, icono- 
clastic opposition by the American Federation 
of Labor,’ Mr. Proctor stated. 


_ “The keystone of the arch of success in the 
entire N. R. A. program is the construction 


industry code, he contended, asserting that no 
other industry can absorb the unemployed 
millions customarily working on construction, 
or exert such an influence upon other basic 
industries. 


“‘Any suggestion to reopen hearings and 
otherwise further prolong this decision, mo- 
tivated by a fear of threat by a labor federa- 
tion, which is at best a small minority, and 
partly representative of only 25 percent of the 
industry as a whole—the building branch— 
is intolerable,’ Mr. Proctor stated. ‘The wheels 
of construction must start turning at once, 
ni the starting motor is the construction 
code.’ 


“At the meeting of the contractors’ execu- 
tive cabinet today A. C. Tozzer, president of 
the Associated General Contractors of America 
and chairman of its code committee, reported 
on the situation with recommendations for 
action which were endorsed by the cabinet 
for submission to the governing board of 
the association, which meets here Monday 
and Tuesday.” 


Washington, Nov. 20.— 

“Organized labor as represented by William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the spokesmen for 1,500,000 
union mechanics, vigorously opposed the pro- 
posal of one master code for the construction 
industry today at a hearing by Administrator 
Johnson and Deputy Administrator Malcolm 
Muir. 

“Supporting the single master code for the 
entire construction industry were the Con- 
struction League of the United States; Gen- 
eral R. E. Wood of Sears, Roebuck & Co., who 
is a member of the N. R. A. Industrial Ad- 
visory Board, and organizations affiliated with 
the Construction League. 


“Several employers’ associations which are 
in contractual relations with the building 
trade unions and which are also affiliated with 
the Construction League, favored the appeal 
of labor for separate codes for construction 
and building. 

“Mr. Green declared that there was no more 
reason for a single code for construction than 
there was for a master code for the entire 
manufacturing industry or the service industry. 

“With 80 percent of workers in the building 
trades idle, he said it was absurd to propose 
a forty-hour week. After pointing out that 
the forty-eight-hour week was permissible 
under the proposed master code, Mr. Green 
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THE GOLD 


What It Means 
By Admiral Frederick R. Harris 
(From American Legion Radio Series) 


Fuarty in April the writer discussed over 
the radio the gold question and its effects on Am- 
ericans generally. In that discussion it was pre- 
dicted, that regardless of expressions to the con- 
trary the country would, in self-defense and for 
self-protection, have to go off the gold standard. 
A short while after, this prediction became a fact, 
—the nation went off the gold standard. The 
question was then asked “how can we adjust the 
standard of value of the new American dollar to 
the old gold dollar?” In the discussion above re- 
ferred to it was suggested that there be imposed 
a tax on gold exported, or on exchange purchased 
—this tax to be varied from day to day so that in 
general the English pound sterling would return 
to its old parity with the dollar—viz. $4.86. Ina 
subsequent address, entitled “To Stabilize or not 
to Stabilize,” delivered in June and published in 
the July issue of the American Engineer, the writ- 
er stated that we, as a nation, had stubbornly held 
too long to the fetish of the gold standard. Many 
of our economists and some of our press did not 
like the term “fetish” when applied to gold. Asa 
matter of fact, the word fits gold, and the use of 
gold as a standard of value, particularly well. Gold 
first became desirable to man in ancient and pre- 
historic times because it was considered to have 
fetish value. It was supposed to have magical or 
curative powers. Ancient people, before money was 
used to any extent in the world, treasured this 
fetish metal—gold. 


On account of the small world production of 
gold each year, aS compared to the total world 
supply, the slow fluctuation in its abstract value 
was apparently never realized or properly ap- 
praised. 


With the beginning of this depression, four 
years ago, there followed great stimulation in 
gold production. Also a considerable part of the 
zold in the world, withdrawn from monetary use 
and used in jewelry and the arts came out from 
its hiding place and became valuable for currency. 
Of course, an adjustment from such a cause was 
necessarily a slow one and entirely too tedious for 
the highly skilled scientific civilization of today to 
put up with. 

The President, on October 22nd, announced: “I 
am going to establish a government market for 
gold in the United States” ...andthen.. . 
“to buy newly mined gold in the United States at 
prices to be determined from time to time.” Of 
course, before March 4th, the value of the gold 
dollar was fixed and anyone could take his gold, 
for each Troy ounce receive about $20.67, this be- 
ing based on the provision in our Constitution 
which gave Congress the authority to fix the value 
of our currency. Congress at the last session 
authorized the President to change the gold con- 
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tent of the dollar, limiting this tv 50% of that 
then obtaining. 


When the legislation was passed, many were 
fearful that the President would immediately 
change the gold contents of our dollar to a definite 
number of grains, and on the other hand, many— 
including our English friends—by every means in 
their power, including the vast machinery of pro- 
paganda, hoped and desired that he would im- 
mediately fix it—stabilize the dollar. This would 
have given them the opportunity in British inter- 
ests—to further depreciate the pound Sterling, 
giving them many advantages in trade and in off- 
setting our protective tariff. 


The President has avoided this pitfall by fixing 
a gold price at which American mined gold will be 
purchased. By doing so, he will to all intents and 
purposes vary the gold contents of the dollar, up 
and down, so as to fit in with American conditions 
and requirements, especially the urgent need for 
National Recovery. 


Let’s see what he has done. The announcement 
on October 25th, was that the gold price would 
be $31.36 per Troy ounce, which immediately es- 
tablishes an equivalent gold content of our new 
dollar of 15.9 grains as against its former contents 
of 25.8 grains of 90% gold. In other words, our 
dollar is now valued at about 66 cents of the old 
gold dollar value. But, under the plan, the price 
cf gold can vary from time to time—if it should 
be to our interest to increase or decrease that new 
dollar’s value to the old dollar. And, in plain 
words, we are in reality serving notice on our Eng- 
lish friends that no matter how they may use their 
nearly two billion dollar stabilization fund, we can 
—without a stabilization fund—and by a mere 
daily announcement checkmate their pound Ster- 
ling manipulation and do likewise with other for- 
eign currencies. 


You must remember that before we went off the 
gold standard and the President became alive to 
the need for looking after American interests, 
manipulation of currencies throughout the world 
enabled foreign people to produce things at lower 
prices than we could; pay our protective tariff, 
and bring their goods into our market, undersell- 
ing us and throwing millions of Americans out of 
employment. At least, they can no longer do that. 

Furthermore, by the new gold market, we stim- 
ulate American gold mining and make it unnecess- 
ary to attempt to smuggle gold across the Can- 
adian and Mexican borders. The market price 1s 
for the purchase of mined gold,—gold hoarders 
cannot profit by it. 


To show how unfair some of our reactionary so- 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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GENERAL AND COMMENTS 


BOSTON ENGINEERS 
ORGANIZE 
Private Practitioners Study 
ode 

The following interesting item has 
been addressed to the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers by 
Mr. Edward B. Richardson of Boston. 
Lack of space and late arrival prevent 
complete reproduction. 


“There has been formed in Bos- 
ton an Emergency Organization 
of Professional Engineers in Priv- 
ate Practice to study Code mat- 
ters as affecting the Professional 
Engineers Division of the Con- 
struction Industry and other mat- 
ters of interest to the group. The 
status of this group is presented 
as follows: 


(a) The necessity for some dis- 
tinct association of Professional 
Engineers in private practice in 
Greater Boston became advisable, 
if not necessary, due to the intro- 
duction of an N. R. A. Code con- 
trolling the professional engineers 
industry supplemental to the Con- 
struction Industry Code and due 
to the fact that such was being 
sponsored by engineering societies 
a large proportion of whose mem- 
bers are distinctly representative 
of the professional engineer. 

(b) All those who from best 
available sources could be con- 
sidered professional engineers in 
private practice were called to- 
gether November 1, 1933. At this 
meeting the Code situation was 
explained and the need of prompt 
action emphasized. Whether or 
not the group will be made per- 
manent and if so in what form 
was left for further study and 
later determination. A chairman 
was chosen to act for one year un- 
less earlier released and he was 
given authority to appoint an 
executive Committee to consider 
matters of interest and to act as 
a Code Considering Committee. 

(c) About 80 engineering or- 
ganizations were invited to above 
meeting, about 40 attending. Meet- 
ings will be held from time to 
time when there are actions of 
the Executive Committee to be 
ratified and matters of interest to 
be reported. 

(d) The matter of permanent 
organization, local or national is 
under consideration by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

(e) The group is thoroughly 
representative within the region 
covered and is in no way exclusive 
except as to the requirement that 
all present and future members 
be distinctly professional engi- 
neers in private practice. 

“The Executive Committee has 
studied various codes of the in- 
dustry as available and has form- 
ulated recommended changes for 
same on basis of “fair competi- 
tion.” 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Informative Items 


NATIONAL SURVEYING 
PROGRAM 
Coast and Geodetic Work Ap- 
proved—Employment for 15,000 
An item of the greatest interest to 
the thousands of unemployed engi- 
gineers throughout this country is 
the announcement which is set forth 
in the following communications: 
SAMPLE OF LETTER SENT TO STATE 
ADMINISTRATORS 


November 23, 1933. 

You are informed that the follow- 
ing has been approved as a Federal 
Civil Works Project. 

United States Department of Com- 
merce, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
LOCAL CONTROL SURVEYS, con- 
sisting of triangulation, traverse and 
leveling. 

Certain of the work of this project 
will be performed in your state be- 
ginning as soon as possible. 

You are hereby authorized and di- 
rected to furnish 420 men from those 
local Civil Works Administrations 
most convenient to each location at 
which this project will be conducted 
insofar as that may be practical. The 
schedule given immediately below 
will indicate the probable breakdown 
of this figure. 

11 Engineers at $30 a week. 

120 2nd Engineers at $28 a week. 

289 Others at $12 to $25 a week. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey will 
appoint a local supervisor in each 
state who will have charge of the en- 
tire project in that state and within 
as short a time as possible this rep- 
resentative will communicate with 
you concerning selection of personnel. 
The selection of the engineers and 
workers will be made by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey representative 
from the list of available persons fur- 
nished him according to our rules and 
regulations. It is understood that the 
local supervisor of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey may alter the individual 
items of the personnel set-up, both as 
to number and as to wage rates, pro- 
vided that the figure is not exceeded, 
and provided further the maximum 
compensations stated above are ad- 
hered to. 

An allotment from the Public 
Works Administration has already 
been made to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey from which expenditures will 
be made for travel, supplies and the 
pay of state representatives of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for 
any other items other than wages. 
Upon representation therefore, you 
are directed and authorized to certify 
suitable vouchers covering the pay 
roll as roughly indicated in this let- 
ter for payment by your local dis- 
bursing office. Your weekly tele- 
graphic report on number of em- 
ployees, hours worked and _ total 
amount of pay roll should indicate 
the pay rolls for these projects. 
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PRESS ITEMS OF INTEREST 
State, National and Interna- 
tional Thoughts 


Among recent newspaper comments 
which contain thoughts upon which 
engineers, specially in New York, 
may profitably dwell are the following, 
—selected at random: 


DESMOND TO PRESS 
CHARTER REVISION 


Senator to Act in Next Session for 
Reform Also in Counties and 
Townships. 


State Senator Thomas C. Desmond 
of Newburgh, a Republican, announced 
yesterday that he would press for 
passage at the coming session of the 
Legislature a series of bills for revi- 
sion of the New York City charter and 
for up-State county and township gov- 
ernmental reforms. Senator Desmond, 
who sponsored charter revision bills 
which died in committee at the last 
regular session, asked for suggestions 
from the public. 

“Over the next several weeks I shall 
seek further conferences with Mayor- 
elect LaGuardia, former Judge Sea- 
bury and representatives of various 
New York City civic organizations re- 
garding New York City charter revi- 
sion legislation,’ Senator Desmond 
said. “In regard to possible up-State 
county and township governmental re- 
form legislation, I shall continue dis- 
cussions with Republican State Chair- 
man Macy, Speaker McGinnies and 
Senate Leader Fearon. Let us hope 
that they and other New York State 
Republican leaders will finally agree 
to make such reform measures a defin- 
ite part of the 1934 Republican legis- 
lative program. 

“Democratic members in the Legis- 
lature have hitherto opposed New York 
City charter revision and Republican 
members have hitherto opposed up- 
State county and township govern- 
mental reform. I believe in both and 
am determined to work for joint Dem- 
ocratic and Republican support for 
both at the next session of the Legis- 
lature, which opens in January. 

“Suggestions from any New York 
State citizen in regard to both county 
and township governmental reform 
and New York City charter revision, 
sent to me at my Newburgh office, will 
be most welcome.” 


HOLDS ENGINEERS 
WILL STILL LEAD 


Dr. Baker at Carnegie Decries Pro- 
phecies of Less Important 
Roles. 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 21.—Expression of 
faith in the future of technological de- 
velopment and a prediction that engi- 
neering will eventually be taught as a 
graduate course like medicine and law 
were contained in the annual report 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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New AND NEw JERSEY 
AND ACTIVITIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Arnold G. Chapman, President, 
New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers 


There are sO many matters of par- 
ticular importance to the engineer to- 
day that it is impossible to describe 
each in detail. The following are a 
few important subjects brought to the 
attention of the membership at this 
time. Each member is urged to give 
consideration to them and cooperate 
with all professional engineers and 
land surveyors, with the officers of 
the chapter and with governmental 
agencies in his county or locality. 

1. PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS’ CODE 

Since the November issue of the 
American Engineer in which there ap- 
peared a copy of a draft of the then 
considered code, three other revised 
drafts have been issued, the latest 
bearing date of November 29th. This 
code still contains features considered 
objectionable and those in charge of 
the formuiation of the code are being 
so advised. It is difficult to keep the 
membership informed of each and 
every step in these proceedings but 
action is being taken and representa- 
tions made along the lines deemed for 
the best interest of the Society, the 
profession, and the public welfare. 

2. WorKS ADMINSTRATION 

Under the Civil Works Administra- 
tion program, construction and main- 
tenance work of various kinds will be 
conducted throughout the state. This 
work will be directly under the local 
executive Civil Works Administra- 
tion director. It is understood that a 
director will be appointed for each 
county and possibly a separate di- 
rector for the larger cities, who in 
most cases is the former Chairman of 
the respective Work Bureau. 

No one can obtain employment un- 
der the C. W. A. unless he shall have 
registered with the employment 
agencies provided. These are the 
local State Employment Bureau or the 
National Re-employment Bureau 
where established. It is, therefore, 
essential that unemployed engineers 
register without delay so that their 
names may be before the local di- 
rectors. Registration should em- 
phasize engineering or construction 
experience and qualifications. 

As practically all of the projects to 
be progressed under the C. W. A. in 
the respective counties will have local 
origin and must pass through the 
local C. W. A. directors and be ap- 
proved by the State Civil Works Ad- 
ministrators, and as it is understood 
there will be State Civil Works engi- 
neers in various localities, it is pro- 
per that the engineers should contact 
the Civil Works directors in their par- 
ticular communities. It is. entirely 
possible that the engineers ‘may help 
not only themselves but others by. of- 
fering suggestions for projects to the 
local or regional C, W. A. directors. 
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N. Y. STATE SOCIETY HOLDS 
EXECUTIVE MEETING 


New York, October 20, 1933 
(Minutes—W. A. Stubbs) 


A regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors was called to order by Presi- 
dent Chapman in Room 2934, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, October 
20, 1933, at 8:00 P. M. 


The following were present: Messrs. 
Harris, Hausmann, Lamb, Zurmuhlen, 
Van Wagner, Avery, Watt, Fox, Per- 
rine, Ward, Drake, Holst, Riedel, 
Corry, Roche, Smyth, Bartley, Sheri- 
dan, Steinman, McKenna, Welsch and 
J. W. Pickworth for Mr. H. G. Bal- 
com. 


Reading of minutes of previous 
meeting was dispensed with. 

The Chair reported having sent a 
letter of condolence to the family of 
Mr. A. L. Brockway of the State Board 
of Examiners for Registered Archi- 
tects, who died since our last meet- 
ing. 

The death, to-day, of Mr. Morris R. 
Sherrerd, President, New Jersey As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers, 
was announced. Suitable letters of 
condolence will be sent to the family 
and the New Jersey Association. 


The President reported that he at- 
tended meetings of the following 
Chapters: Steuben Area, Albany, 
Rensselaer, Ulster and St. Lawrence- 
Clinton-Franklin. He spoke of the 
excellent attendance and enthusiasm, 
especially in St. Lawrence-Clinton- 
Franklin and Steuben Areas, where 
many interested engineers came long 
distances to participate. 


The Schenectady County Chairman 
of the N. R. A. has appointed three 
members of the Executive Committee 
of the Schenectady County Chapter as 
the engineering representatives on 
the N. R. A. Public Works Committee 
of that County. 


The report of Treasurer Corry was 
read anda balance of $666.34 re- 
ported. This report was accepted and 
filed. 


Mr. Zurmuhlen of the Metropolitan 
Conference turned over to the Society 
an unexpended balance of $100 which 
was gratefully acknowledged. 


Mr. Fox, Financial Secretary, sub- 
mitted a very interesting report of 
the membership, which report was ac- 
cepted and filed. 


The question of holding a Fall meet- 
ing was discussed and it was MOVED 
by Mr. Riedel that the regular 1933 
Fall meeting be dispensed with. SEC- 
ONDED and CARRIED. 


It was recommended that a meet- 
ing of the Society be held in the 
Western part of the State at the ear- 
liest possible date. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
Raphael J. Smyth, Chairman, 
Committee on Chapter Activities 


ORANGE, DUTCHESS, UL- 
STER, ROCKLAND COUNTIES 


A joint meeting of the Orange, 
Dutchess, Ulster and Rockland County 
Chapters was held at the Palatine 
Hotel, Newburgh, on November 23rd. 
It was attended by seventy (70) mem- 
bers and guests; it was presided over 
by Mr. George Hutchison, President of 
the Orange County Chapter. Mr. Ar- 
nold G. Chapman, President of the 
New York State Society; Mr. O. A. 
D’Luhosch, President of Dutchess 
County Chapter; Mr. George W. Cod- 
wise, President of the Ulster County 
Chapter; Mr. Charles E. Conover, 
President of the Rockland County 
Chapter; Fred H. Zurmuhlen, Presi- 
dent of the Richmond County Chapter, 
were present. 


Dr. D. B. Steinman, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the State Society, 
the guest-speaker of the occasion, dis- 
cussed the subject of “Codes, Public 
Works and the Engineer.” Mr. Chap- 
man spoke briefly on the “Code.” Mr. 
Zurmuhlen, Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee of the State Society, 
recommended uninterrupted contin- 
uity of effort toward increasing the 
membership of all Chapters ever keep- 
ing in mind the goal to be reached: 
The enrollment on the State Society 
roster the names of all licensed Engi- 
neers and Surveyors in the State. 


The Orange County Chapter has 
adopted an admirable program of win- 
ter activity. It consists in the designa- 
tion of certain outstanding Engineer- 
ing developments, the prosecution of 
which is essential to the progress of 
the county, and the appointment of 
committees, to each of which is as- 
signed the duty of studying and re- 
porting upon the project which is the 
subject of its consideration. The pro- 
jects will be considered: 


1. Temple Hill and Snake Hill 
Parkway development. This project 
is south of Newburgh and involves 
much of Orange County’s historical 
area, which it is hoped to preserve as 
a memorial parkway. Committee: 
William J. Blake, Chairman; Charles 
R. Woodhull. 

2. By-Passing Trunk Line Highway 
Traffic around the City of Middletown. 
Middletown is a railroad center and 
its traffic problem is unusually in- 
volved; it is anticipated that much 
study will be required before the hap- 
piest solution is determined. Commit- 
tee: Harry C. Carpenter, Chairman; 
Peter H. Bush, J. F. Gates, H. L. Felch, 
William J. Blake. 

3. Existing and recommended high- 
way development in the vicinity of 
the City of Port Jervis. Committee’ 
Frederick Conrad, Chairman. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Code Again Modified 
(Continued from Page 3) 
some original objectionable features. 
Wish privilege to file explanatory 
brief on questioned features and to 
subscribe as an approving organiza- 
tion if concurring in subsequent draft 
of revised code. 
(sgd.) ARNOLD G. CHAPMAN, 
President. 


Albany, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1933. 
Telegram to: 


Mr. Geo. T. Seabury, 

Sec’y., American Society Civil 
Engineers, 

33 West 39th Street, 

New York City. 

Request deletion New York State 
Society Professional Engineers name 
from preamble November eighteenth 
Post Hearing draft code. Hasty ex- 
amination of which discloses material 
changes from text considered and re- 
moval of partially included provisions 
previously urged. Please send addi- 
tional copies revised code. 

(sgd) ARNOLD G. CHAPMAN, 

President. 


The New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers has definite aims 
and objectives. It has kept faith with 
its membership. The views of individ- 
uals, even ofucers, have always been 
subject to approval by the rank and 
file of the organization. Can anyone 
justly find fault with such a policy? 
The New Deal calls for all cards to 
be placed on the table face up. The 
State Society has for six years urged 
upon the engineering profession the 
need for a New Deal. 


* 


Code Again Revised 
(Continued from Page 5) 

(c) Or any person admitted to, or 
eligible by reasons of technical train- 
ing for admission to membership in 
any national, state or regional pro- 
fessional engineering organization 
when practicing engineering as here- 
inafter defined, in grades which re- 
quire, as a constitutional provision, 
active practice as an engineer for not 
less than eight years and responsible 
charge of engineering work for not 
less than one year; active practice 
and responsible charge of engineering 
when functional to the construction 
industry to embody the direction, de- 
sign or coordination of engineering 
works as a professional practice in 
which responsible charge in engineer- 
ing teaching may be construed as re- 
sponsible charge of work; graduation 
in engineering from a school of recog- 
nized standing shall be construed as 
equivalent to four years of active 
practice and the satisfactory comple- 
tion of each year of work in such 


“school without graduation shall be 


considered as equivalent to a half-year 
of active practice; graduation in a 
course other than engineering from a 
college or university of recognized 
standing shall be considered as 
equivalent to two years of active 
practice; provided, however, that no 
person shall receive credit for more 
than four years of active practice be- 
cause of educational qualifications. 


d) In the meaning and application 
of this Code the functions of a profes- 
sional engineer shall include the 
planning, design, coordination, and 
supervision of construction, of engi- 
neering structures; the economics of, 
and the use and design of, materials 
of construction and the determination 
of their physical qualities; the investi- 
gation of the laws, phenomena, and 
forces of nature, when any of the 
same are involved or employed in con- 
nection with fixed works for any or 
all of the following divisions or sub- 
jects: irrigation, drainage, power, 
water supply, flood control, inland 
waterways, harbors, municipal im- 
provements, railroads, highways, tun- 
nels, airports and airways, purifica- 
tion of water and sewage, sewerage, 
refuse disposal, foundations or sub- 
structures, frames or homogeneous 
structures, buildings, and _ bridges, 
and the supervision and coordination 
of the design and execution thereof. 
They shall include the investigation 
of, the design of, and the selection of, 
the force resisting and load-supporting 
members of structures, such as foun- 
dations, walls, columns, beams, gir- 
ders, slabs, trusses, and similar mem- 
bers; and the investigation of, design 
of, and selection of mechanical, elec- 
trical, or sanitary component parts of 
structures; where such investigation, 
design, and selection requires a know- 
ledge of engineering laws, formulae, 
and practice, a knowledge of the 
physical properties of the materials 
used, and a knowledge of the methods 
used in their installation. 


(e) It is recognized that the func- 
tions of an architect normally include 
certain engineering functions to an 
extent limited by the normal training 
and experience characteristic of an 
architect. Excluding architects when 
exercising such engineering functions 
so limited, any one performing any 
of the above defined services or under- 
taking to provide and to be respon- 
sible for such services shall be deemed 
an engineer for the purposes of this 
Code. 


(f) Where a Professional Engineer’s 
state registration or license law is in 
effect, any registered or licensed pro- 
fessional engineer in that state shall 
be entitled to practice as an engineer 
in that state but shall not be relieved 
by that fact from the provisions of 
this Code hereinafter set forth. 


(g) Professional Engineers are en- 
trusted with undertakings in which 
their honesty of purpose must be 
above suspicion; they act as profess- 
ional advisers to clients and their ad- 
vice must be absolutely self-dis- 
interested; they are charged with the 
exercise of judicial functions as be- 
tween client and contractor and must 
act with entire impartiality; they 
have moral responsibilities to their 
professional associates and to their 
subordinates; they are engaged in a 
profession which when functional to 
construction work constitutes a divi- 
sion of the Construction Industry, and 
are under grave responsibilities to the 
public. 


(h) Where used herein the word 
“engineer” shall be construed as 
an abbreviation of the term “Profess- 


ional Engineer” as herein defined. 
Section 2. Engineering Assistant. 


In the meaning and application of 
this Code an engineering assistant 
shall be any person who, not regis- 
tered or licensed by any state or ter- 
ritory to practice engineering as a 
profession, and not eligible for mem- 
bership as hereinbefore defined in any 
professional engineering organization 
providing for membership as herein- 
before described, is employed to ren- 
der technical or other services of a. 
sub-professional nature under’ the 
direction of an engineer. 


Section 3. Person. 


A person as used herein shall in- 
clude any private or public individual, 
partnership, association, corporation, 
trust, trustee, trustee in bankruptcy, 
receiver, or agency. 


Section 4. Client. 

A client shall be a person who en- 
gages the services of an engineer on 
a fee basis. 


Section 5. Employer. 

An employer shall be any person, 
who engages the services of an engi- 
neer or an engineering assistant on a 
salary or wage basis. 


Section 6. Employee. 

An employee as used herein shall 
mean any individual person employed 
by an engineer. 


Section 7. Contractor. 

A contractor shall be any person 
contracting to perform the work 
called for by the engineer’s plans and 
specifications. 


Section 8. President, Act, Adminis- 
trator, 

The terms “President,” “Act,” ‘“Ad- 
ministrator,” as used herein shall 
mean respectively the President of 
the United States, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, and the Ad- 
ministrator of Title I of said Act. 


ARTICLE III—Hovurs 

(a) No engineering assistant shall 
be permitted to work in excess of 
thirty-five (35) hours per week aver- 
aged over a calendar six months per- 
iod, beginning either the first day of 
January or the first day of July in 
any year, or in excess of forty-eight 
(48) hours in any week, or in excess 
of eight (8) hours in any twenty-four 
(24) hour period, except an engineer- 
ing assistant engaged in emergency 
work involving breakdowns or the 
protection of life or property. 

(b) No other employee shall be 
permitted to work in excess of the 
number of hours prescribed in Article 
III of the Code of Fair Competition 


for the Construction Industry. 


ARTICLE IV—WAGES 

No employee shall be paid less than 
the rate established in Article IV of 
the Code of Fair Competition for the 
Construction Industry. 

After the President approves the 
rates established as provided for in 
Article X, Section 4 (f) of this Code, 
no engineers or engineering assistants 
shall be paid less than these rates. 
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ARTICLE V 


Section 1. 

Where provisions concerning hours 
of labor or rates of pay have been es- 
tablished for specific projects by com- 
petent governmental authority or 
agencies (whether Feaeral, State, or 
political sub-divisions thereof) acting 
in accordance with law, any employer 
required to comply and complying 
with the provisions so _ established 
shall be relieved of compliance with 
any conflicting provisions of Article 
III and IV hereof. 

ARTICLE VI—GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 
Section 1. 

In compliance with Section 7 (a) of 
the Act, it is provided: 

(a) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collect- 
ively, through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 

(b) That no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choos- 
ing, and 

(c) That employers shall comply 
with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment approved or 
prescribed by the President. 


Section 2. Age Limit. 

Engineers shall not employ any one 
less than sixteen years of age, except 
that persons between fourteen and six- 
teen may be employed for not to ex- 
ceed three hours per day between 7 a. 
m. and 7 p. m. on such work as will 
not interfere with hours of day 
school. 


Section 3. Reclassification of 
Employees. 

No employer shall reclassify em- 
ployees or duties of occupations per- 
formed for the purpose of defeating 
the provisions of the Act or of this 
Code. 


Section 4. State Laws. 

No provisions in this Code shall 
supersede any State or Federal law 
which imposes more stringent require- 
ments on employers as to age of em- 
ployees, wages, hours of work, or as 
to safety, health, sanitary or general 
working conditions, or insurance, or 
fire protection, than are imposed by 
this Code. 

Section 5. Posting. 

All employers shall post complete 
copies of this Code in conspicuous 
places accessible to employees. 
ARTICLE VII—REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGINEERS AND 

THEIR CLIENTS OR EMPLOYERS 


Section 1. 

For the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of this Code no engineer 
shall proceed with an engagement in- 
volving a fee of $250.00 or more, with- 
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out first entering into a written agree- 
ment with his client, and such agree- 
ment shall be kept and made avail- 
able on demand for inspection by the 
Code Authority or its delegated rep- 
resentatives. 


Section 2. 


For violation of this Code of Fair 
Competition for the Professional En- 
gineer Division of the Construction 
Industry the offender shall be reported 
to his regional or national Code 
Authority which shall take such dis- 
ciplinary action as is within its 
power. 

Section 3. An engineer shall not: 

(a) Acquire, own, or otherwise 
benefit by the purchase, sale, or 
ownership in any real estate or busi- 
ness interest which may be affected 
by any work for which he shares re- 
sponsibility, except with the full 
knowledge and consent of his client 
or employer. 

(b) Own stock in, or have other in- 
terest in, or in any way benefit from 
the business of a contractor employed 
on any work for which the engineer 
shares responsibility, except engineers 
on a salary or wage basis, and they 
only with the full knowledge and con- 
sent of their employer. 

(c) Accept any pay or commission, 
except as clearly stipulated in his con- 
tract or terms of employment, for the 
use of any materials, patented device, 
appliance, or method employed on the 
work. 

(d) Accept any fee or gratuity for 
engineering or other services rendered 
to any contractor or sub-contractor en- 
gaged on the work for which the en- 
gineer is engaged as the client’s or 
employer’s representative, or accept 
compensation, financial or otherwise, 
for services in connection with such 
project, from any person other than 
his client or employer. Nothing here- 
in shall be construed to operate 
against the prevailing and good prac- 
tice by contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors of engaging engineers, other than 
the engineer of record for the work, 
to render engineering services to them 
in connection with their engagement 
as contractors or sub-contractors. 

(e) Specify, direct, invite, or ac- 
cept engineering designs, studies or 
sketches from a contractor, sub-con- 
tractor, or supplier of materials, in- 
terested in the work or in bidding on 
any element of the work, where such 
services are the responsibility and 
duty of the engineer. This does not 
debar the customary shop and work- 
ing drawings, made by contractors, 
after the award of contract to them, 
for the work to be executed by them, 
nor the use of technical trade infor- 
mation issued by producers for the in- 
formation of engineers. 

(f) Give rebate, discount, 
bonus, fee or commission in order to 
influence or procure employment on a 
salary or wage basis. 


ARTICLE VIII—UNFAIR PRACTICES 


Section 1. 

To maintain fair minimum charges 
for engineering practice functional to 
the construction industry and to avoid 
price cutting between engineers in 


private practice, but without any at- 
tempt at price fixing, no engineer in 
private practice shall charge less than 
cost as determined below. Cost shall 
be considered as the actual cash ex- 
penditures chargeable to the work in 
question, plus a salary paid to the en- 
gineer and his principals for the time 
he or they actually spend on the work 
at a rate not less than the highest 
salary paid to any member of the or- 
ganization or employee actually en- 
gaged on the project in question, plus 
overhead applied to the pay roll costs 
and principals’ time; the overhead 
factor to be determined by the method 
provided for in Article X, Section 4 
(g). Prior to such determination, the 
minimum overhead factor shall be de- 
termined by each organization from 
its own cost records and shall include 
all items of office expense such as the 
clerical force, insurance and rent and 
shall include engineering and other 
pay roll costs not assignable to defin- 
ite projects. Every engineer’s charge 
to his client shall be at least his cost 
as defined above. It is recognized 
that the cost as defined above is not 
the full cost and does not determine 
a fair charge. To determine a fair 
charge for services there should be 
added an adequate amount or percent- 
age to compensate the engineer and 
other principals for their specialized 
knowledge, experience and skill, for 
their investment in building up and 
maintaining an experienced organiza- 
tion and effective equipment in readi- 
ness to serve, for their executive and 
supervisory services in coordinating 
and directing the work of their vor- 
ganization, for their personal advisory 
and administrative services, and for 
the professional responsibility as- 
sumed. Offering or providing any 
engineering services without charge 
or for a charge less than the mini- 
mum charge, defined above as cost, is 
an unfair practice. The recognition 
of such minimum charge shall in no 
way operate against any engineer 
whose training, experience, reputa- 
tion, or specialized practice justifies a 


higher charge. 


Section 2. 


No engineer shall utilize the ser- 
vices of any person, engineer or en- 
gineering assistant on any engineer- 
ing work unless such services are 
paid for at least at the wages or sal- 
ary stipulated in this Code or later 
adopted as provided in Article X, Sec- 


tion 4 (f). 


Section 3. 

If the character of the work re 
quires architectural or other special- 
ized services not included in the func- 
tions of an engineer, as hereinbefore 
defined, it is the engineer’s duty to 
recommend specialists for employment 
by or on behalf of the owner and to 
coordinate their work and neglect of . 
this duty is an unfair practice. 


Section 4. 


When any person, as defined in 
Article II, Section 3, undertakes to 
provide engineering design or engi- 
neering services he shall be deemed 
an engineer in the meaning and ap- 
plication of, and functioning under 
this Code, and as such shall make a 
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separate and distinct charge for such 
designs or services as a separate ac- 
count, said charge to be not less than 
his costs as determined in Article 


Section 5. 


VIII, Section 1. 

In order to eliminate unethical and 
unfair competitive practices that vio- 
late sound public policy and proper 
professional procedure: 

(a) An engineer may submit a pro- 
posal for his services at any time 
prior to the selection of an engineer 
for the project in question as evi- 
denced by a written agreement, but 
he shall not at any time enter into 
fee, salary or wage competitive bidd- 
ing with other engineers for a pro- 
fessional engagement. 

(b) An engineer shall not offer or 
provide free or contingent prelimin- 
ary engineering services or free pre- 
liminary cost estimates, in competi- 
tion with any other engineer whose 
services have been retained for the 
work as evidenced by a signed agree- 
ment. 

(c) An engineer, when engaged on 
a full time salary basis, in teaching, 
or public or private employment, shall 
not soilcit private work in competi- 
tive fields, nor accept any engage- 
ment for private work without the 
approval of his employer, nor exact 
fees for his engagement less than 
would be charged by competent engi- 
neers in private practice. 


Section 6. Qualification. 

(a) No person shall perform or 
undertake to furnish or be responsible 
for engineering services unless he is 
qualified by education, experience, and 
ability, and meets the qualifications 
and requirements of the definition of 
an engineer as set forth in Article II. 

(b) Every engineer upon making a 
contract with a client for engineering 
service of magnitude in excess of the 
limits as defined in Article X, Sec- 
tion 4 (d) hereof, shall submit to the 
Authority a copy of said contract. 

(c) He shall meet such rules and 
standards of qualification as may be 
adopted by the Authority, with the 
approval of the Administrator. 


Section 7. 

The engineer shall observe the rules 
of fairness in making known all re- 
quirements for the work for which he 
is responsible and shall furnish ade- 
quate information to all bidders alike. 
The engineer shall not submit his de- 
sign drawings and specifications for 
contractor’s bid until he has de- 
veloped adequate preliminary infor- 
mation and essential pertinent data. 
He shall permit the contractor to sat- 
isfy himself as to the adequacy of the 
engineering information given and 
the practicability of the type and 
method of installation shown on the 
engineer’s design and covered in his 
specification. The engineer shall defi- 
nitely establish in his design and 
specifications, the amounts of toler- 
ance in positions, levels, dimensions, 
or weights which will be permissible, 
and shall include definite provisions 
for remedial measures if such toler- 
ances are exceeded. 

Section 8. 

The engineer, where so engaged, 
shall provide adequate and sufficient 
field supervision and inspection of the 


work and shall be ready to accept or 
reject parts of the work as the install- 
ation proceeds. 


Section 9. 

Arbitration according to recognized 
practice or established federal or state 
laws, is recognized as a_ desirable 
method for adjudication of disputes, 
after decision by the engineer, and 
precedent to action at law. 


ARTICLE IX—COMPETITIVE BIDDING 
PRACTICES 


Section 1 to 12 inclusive, of Article 
XII of the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Construction Industry, are 
specifically made a part of this Code, 
and an engineer when inviting com- 
petitive bids shall comply with all the 
provisions thereof. 


ARTICLE X—ADMINISTRATION 
Section 1. 

To effectuate the purposes of this 
Code and provide for administrative 
control within the engineering pro- 
fession in so far as it is a function of 
the construction industry, a Code 
Authority for the Professional Engi- 
neer Division of the Construction In- 
dustry, hereinafter called “The Auth- 
ority” shall be established composed 
of one member appointed by each of 
the following national professional 
engineering organizations as long as 
they continue to provide constitu- 
tional requirements for membership 
as hereinbefore defined in Article II: 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Consult- 
ing Engineers, American Association 
of Engineers, American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
American Society of Municipal Engi- 
neers, and of eight members of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
elected by the Executive Committee of 
the Society. 


Section 2. 

The term of such appointments 
shall not exceed two years except that, 
in the event of Code continuance 
beyond the limit now established by 
law, terms may be readjusted by the 
original appointing agencies to insure 
overlapping tenures of office. Ap- 
pointees are subject to replacement by 
the appointing agency with the ap- 
proval of the Administrator. 


Section 3. ' 

The Authority shall establish such 
subcommittees and such subordinate 
local, state, and regional committees 
and prescribe such duties, rules, and 
regulations as are deemed necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Code 
and the Act. 


Section 4. Powers and Duties of 
the Authority. 

(a) The Authority shall, in co- 
operation with the Administrator and 
subject to his supervision and direc- 
tion, be charged with the administra- 
tion of this Code within the profess- 
ional engineer division of the con- 
struction industry, and may establish 
rules and regulations for such ad- 
ministration. 

(b) The Authority shall coordinate 
its activities with the Administrative 
agency established by the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Construction 


Industry. 

(c) The Authority may from time 
to time require from engineers such 
reports, data, statistical and other in- 
formation as may be pertinent to the 
operation of this Code and as may 
effectuate the policy of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, or as may be 
desired by the Administrator. 


(d) In order to collect the above 
information for the Administrator 
and in order ‘to further effectuate the 
policies of the Act, and provide co- 
ordination of the activities of the 
members of the engineering profes- 
sion, the Authority may require the 
registration, in such manner as it may 
deem appropriate, of all engineering 
contracts for work costing in excess 
of four thousand dollars ($4,000.00) 
or for which his fee will exceed 
$250.00 by engineers participating in 
or accepting any benefits of the activ- 
ities of the Authority. 


(e€) In order to defray the expenses 
of such registration and of the pre- 
paration, distribution, and administra- 
tion of this Code, the Authority may 
apportion the expenses upon such 
registrants in proportion to the value 
of the contracts registered. The pro- 
ceeds so derived shall be apportioned 
on an equitable basis between the 
Authority and the various regional, 
state, and local authorities as estab- 
lished hereunder. 

(f) To maintain fair minimum sal- 
aries and wages for engineers and en- 
gineering assistants the Code Author- 
ity, with the aid of its subordinate 
regional, state, or local committees, 
shall, within three months after the 
effective date of this Code recommend 
for the approval of the President, 
schedules of fair minimum rates of 
salary for employee engineers and en- 
gineering assistants for all types of 
engineering services functional to the 
Construcution Industry in each re- 
gional area. 

(g) To assure fair competition and 
prevent the rendering of services by 
an engineer in private practice for 
less than his full cost as defined in 
Article VIII, Section 1, and to insure 
fair bases for the determination of 
cost-plus-fee terms of employment, 
the Code Authority shall develop, 
with the cooperation of its subordi- 
nate regional, state, and local sub- 
committees, standards of cost account- 
ing with uniform methods of deter- 
mining overhead, and other charge- 
able items, subject to the approval of 
the Administrator. 

(h) Engineers’ shall administer 
their functions so as to provide the 
maximum practicable continuity of 
employment to those in their employ. 
To this end the Code Authority, 
through cooperation with other na- 
tional professional engineering organ- 
izations, will furnish such data, re- 
ports of investigations and sugges- 
tions to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration as may aid in bringing 
about a greater stabilization of the 
industry. 

(i) The Authority is empowered to 
cooperate with the Administrator in 
regulating the use of the N. R. A. 
Insignia solely by those employers 
who have assented to and are comply- 
ing with this Code. 
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Section 5. 


In order that the Authority shall 
at all times be truly representative of 
the Professional Engineer Division of 
the Construction Industry and in 
other respects comply with the provis- 
ions of the Act, the Administrator 
may provide such hearing as he may 
deem proper; and thereafter, if he 
shall find that the Authority is not 
truly representative or does not in 
other respects comply with the pro- 
visions of the Act, may require an 
appropriate modification in the 
method of selection of the Authority. 


Section 6. 

Each association participating in the 
selection or activities of the Author- 
ity shall impose no inequitable re- 
strictions on membership and shall 
submit to the Administrator true 
copies of its articles of association, 
by-laws, regulations and any amend- 
ments when made thereto, together 
with such other information as to 
membership, organization, and activ- 
ities as the Administrator may deem 
necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of the Act. 


Section 7. 

Nothing contained in this Code shall 
constitute the members of the Code 
Authority partners for any purpose. 
Nor shall any member of the Code 
Authority be liable in any manner to 


anyone for any act of his or of any 


other member, officer, agent or em- 
ployee of the Code Autnority, except 
for his own wilful misfeasance or non 
feasance. 


ARTICLE XI—APPEALS 


Section 1. 

Any party directly affected shall 
have the right of complaint to the 
subordinate regional, state, or local 
agency recognized or established by 
the Authority pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Article X, Section 3 here- 
of, having jurisdiction over the loca- 
tion of the work involved or the loca- 
tion of the place of business of the 
complainant, and of a prompt hearing 
and decision in respect of any decis- 
ion, rule, regulation, order or finding 
made by such agency, and under such 
rules, or regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Authority. 


Section 2. 

Any party directly affected shall 
have the right of appeal in respect of 
any decision, rule, regulation, order 
or finding made by the subordinate 
agency described in Section 1, such 
appeal being in the first instance to 
the Authority, and from its decision 
to the Code Authority of the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Construction 
Industry, and from its decision to the 
Administrator, in each case under 
such rules of procedure and proper 
charges to cover cost of investigation 
and hearing as may be prescribed by 
the agency appealed to. 


ARTICLE XII—MONOPOLIFS 
No provision of this Code shall be 
so applied as to permit monopolies, or 
monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, 
oppress, or discriminate against small 
enterprises. 
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ARTICLE XIII—MOopDIFICATION 


Section 1. 

This Code and all the provisions 
thereof are expressly made subject to 
the right of the President, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of Section 10 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, from time to 
time to cancel or modify any order, 
approval, license rule, or regulation 
issued under Title I of said Act and 
specifically, but without limitation, to 
the right of the President to cancel or 
modify his approval of this Code or 
any conditions imposed by him upon 
his approval thereof. 


Section 2. 

This Code except as to provisions 
required by the Act, may be modified 
on the basis of experience or changes 
in circumstances, such modification to 
be based upon application to the Ad- 
ministrator and such notice and hear- 
ing as he shall specify, and to become 
effective on approval of the President. 


Section 3. 

Amendments or revisions to this 
Code may be proposed by any truly 
representative professional engineer- 
ing organization providing for mem- 
bership hereinbefore described, 
acting through the Code Authority 
hereinafter defined. 


ARTICLE XIV—EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Code shall become effective on 
the 30th day after approval by the 
President of the United States and 
shall be applicable only to profess- 
ional engineering services functional 
to the Construction Industry under- 
taken after such date. 


Future Engineers 
(Continued from Page 4) 


schools, for admission to membership 
in the engineering societies, and for 
registration by State Boards. 


It is illogical for the engineering 
societies to give their stamp of mem- 
bership to men whom the State Reg- 
istration Boards cannot admit into 
the Profession. 

It is illogical for the engineering 
schools to stamp young men as Fingi- 
neers by giving them the professional 
degree, when the Profession holds 
and the law declares that these young 
men are not yet Engineers and must 
undergo additional training (through 
apprenticeship) before they can use 
the professional degree 


To secure the desired unity of de- 
marcation of the Engineering Pro- 
fession and the desired clarity of cer- 
tification into the Profession, two 
steps are necessary: 

1. Formulation of a standard of 
preparation and qualification for ad- 
mission into the Profession. 

2. Adjustment of existing qualify- 
ing requirements to this standard. 

The ideal condition will be reached 
for the Engineering Profession when 
the same certification standard will 
qualify the young man simultaneously 
for the professional degree from his 
engineering societies, and for regis- 
tration in any State. He will thus 
completely cross the line of demarca- 
tion into the Engineering Profession. 

Such standard of preparation and 


qualification for admission into the 
Profession has now been formulated 
by E. C. P. D., and has been submitted 
to the participating bodies for adop- 
tion. It provides the following mini- 
mum defining qualification for an En- 
gineer: 

“Graduation from an _ approved 
course in engineering of four 
years or more in an approved 
school or college; a specific record of 
an additional four years or more of 
active practice in engineering work of 
a character satisfactory to the exam- 
ining body; and the successful pass- 
ing of a written and oral examin- 
ation covering technical, economic and 
cultural subjects and designed to es- 
tablish the applicant’s ability to be 
placed in responsible charge of engi- 
neering work and to render him a 
valuable member of society.” 


The broadening of the scope of ex- 
pected training, to include cultural 
and economic subjects, is significant. 

The next step, after the adoption of 
this minimum definition as a cri- 
terion for recognition, is the develop- 
ment of a coordinated procedure. for 
applying it. 

The development by the Profession 
of a central certifying agency or bu- 
reau, to check and appraise succesive 
stages of training and qualification, 
will obviously facilitate the operation 
of the certifying program. It will 
reduce duplication of examination and 
appraisal, and will unify acceptance. 

We are embarked on a program for 
improving the status of the Profess- 
ion. As engineers seeking an im: 
proved finished product of enhanced 
prestige, we recognize the imperative 
desirability of: 

1. Proper selection of the raw ma- 
terial. 

2. Proper adjustment and control 
of the processes of preparation and 
production. 

3. Proper supervision of the finish- 
ing operations. 

4. Proper specifications for the ac- 
ceptance of the finished product. 

Corresponding to these four desid- 
erata, four committee activities have 
been organized as the immediate pro- 
gram of the E. C. P. D.: 

1. Committee on Student Selection 
and Guidance, to guide and counsel 
young men contemplating engineering 
training and to exert critical selective 
influence. 

2. Committee on Engineering 
Schools, to establish criteria for ac- 
ceptance of courses of educational 
training for engineers. 

3. Committee on Professional Train- 
ing, to guide the personal and profess- 
ional development of recent graduate 
engineers through the period of ap- 
prenticeship. 

4. Committee on Professional Rec- 
ognition, to develop a unified method 
for certifying those who have met 
the criteria for admission into the 
Profession. 

That such unified program of guid- 
ance, preparation and certification is 
practicable for our Profession is evi- 
denced by the aplendid system now in 
successful operation in British Colum- 
bia. Under the provisions of the En- 
gineering Act of that Province, the 
prospective engineer must pass 
through four successive stages of 
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qualification, corresponding respect- 
ively to approval for admission to the 
engineering school, registered engi- 
neering student, engineering graduate 
in training, and Registered Profess- 
ional Engineer. This system of pro- 
gressive guidance, training, examina- 
tion, and legal certification is admin- 
istered under the statute, by the As- 
sociation of Professional] Engineers of 
the Province of British Columbia. 
They send lecturers to the high 
schools to inform the prospective en- 
gineering students on the _ require- 
ments of the Profession and they pub- 
lish booklets outlining the successive 
examinations and stages of qualifica- 
tion. 

In the other Canadian Provinces, 
likewise, the registration Acts are ad- 
ministered by the Associations of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. Legal registra- 
tion and membership in the Associa- 
tions are made synonymous. 

In Great Britain, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers conduct 
written technical examinations for 
simultaneous admission to member- 
ship and certification into the Pro- 
fession. 

The strength and prestige thus se- 
cured by other professions in this 
country and by the Engineering Pro- 
fession in other countries are also at- 
tainable by us if we adopt a program 
of united action for these objectives. 

The Plan of the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development is the 
most constructive and forward-looking 
program that has ever been presented 
for advancing the status and recogni- 
tion of our Profession. 

The question to be answered is not 
“Why we should do these things,” but 
“Why we have not done them long 
ago?” 

* * 


Economic Security 
(Continued from Page 6) 
there has been a strange and uncanny 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
many of these vociferous people. One 
wonders why. Sentiment is, however, 

crystallizing. 

Certainly taxation for public works 
is the simplest course that can be fol- 
lowed inasmuch as it does not necess- 
arily involve any inherent change in 
the present economic system, which 
is doomed to destruction if economic 
insecurity and depressions are not to 
be eliminated. If capitalism can be 
saved, this procedure is probably the 
only one which can successfully stave 
off a revolutionary change; and, if a 
permanent national policy—a Declar- 
ation of Economic Security effected 
by governmental employment at full 
wages, of all surplus workers—be 
adopted, no depression can survive or 
recur, so long as that policy is ad- 
hered to. It would mean economic 
security and so long as such security 
prevails, the fear forces which motiv- 
ate the conditions of depression will 
become inoperative. As long as peo- 
ple earn money and know that they 
will continue to do so, they will spend 
it. As long as all the people spend 
normal incomes, normal productive 
forces will be kept in operation and 
no great decline can occur. 


Most certainly there will be vari- 
ations in the balance between supply 
and demand, but with the destructive 
forces of the fear psychology ren- 
dered powerless to affect an economic 
upheaval such temporary unbalances 
will quickly and painlessly right 
themselves through the unhampered 
operation of the laws of supply and 
demand. 

Our government has all the necess- 
ary powers and machinery to operate 
a system of permanent opportunity 
and relief. It already has a public 
works administration set-up organized 
for the comparatively minor public 
works program that is being made a 
mere tail to the N. R. A. kite. It 
goes without saying that as many of 
our surplus workers as_ possible 
should be used on self-liquidating pro- 
jects; but to the extent that works of 
that nature are insufficient, the only 
criterion should be that the enter- 
prises must be useful public improve- 
ments which will add to the perman- 
ent national wealth. There are hosts 
of such projects available. 

I would emphasize again that, to 
have full effect, this plan must be 
translated into a permanent NA- 
TIONAL POLICY which will forever 
relieve the public mind of any an- 
xieties concerning what may happen 
in future events. The load of surplus 
workers should be lightened as much 
as possible by the type of adjustments 
of working hours and weeks and 
wages now being made by the N. R. 
A. so as to spread out to more work- 
ers the available volume of work in 
all lines of industry, business and 
agriculture; but at all times every 
worker should know, beyond per- 
adventure of doubt, that there is work 
for him, if he wants it, on public pro- 
jects when other sources fail him. 
This will spell SECURITY on the 
solid foundation of which no depress- 
ion can even sprout, let alone grow. 

Instead of a lot of uncertain ex- 
perimentation, the logical program is 
to enunciate the basic principles of a 
DECLARATION OF ECONOMIC SE- 
CURITY to the affect that, since Am- 
erica produces ample wealth to pro- 
vide comfort for all in addition to 
adequate capital replacements and 
reasonable profits for invested capital, 
every worker who will work IS EN- 
TITLED TO EMPLOYMENT AT ADE- 
QUATE RATES OF PAY AND 
SHALL HAVE IT by the provision of 
public works employment for all sur- 
plus labor; and that the cost shall be 
provided for by bonds combined with 
appropriate taxes for their amortiza- 
tion. 

Under such a plan approximately 
half of those now out of work might 
be employed on such a public works 
program; the balance would be drawn 
back into normal channels of em- 
ployment in order to take care of the 
new demands resulting from the re- 
storation of normal purchasing 
powers. Then gradually more work- 
ers would be returned to said normal 
channels until a point of saturation 
were reached and a fluctuating bal- 
ance were struck. 

Then and not until then would be 
the logical time for the administra- 
tion to say in effect to the business 
interests of the nation “Here you 


are; the country is restored to a nor- 
mal degree of purchasing power, con- 


sumption and production. We insist 
that all workers shall continue to be 
provided with employment. It is up 
to you gentlemen to decide whether 
you shall continue to pay for the em- 
ployment of surplus labor on public 
works by the taxation route, or to so 
continue the industrial reorganiza- 
tion that these workers be reabsorbed 
into the ordinary employment chan- 
nels. In any case we shall continue 
the PUBLIC WORKS POLICY as a 
national safety valve to promote se- 
curity for any workers who may re- 
main or in the future become sur- 
plus.” Then, without indecent haste 
or the necessity of coercion, industry 
would have plenty of time to volun- 
tarily choose its course, make deliber- 
ate plans and adjust its affairs by and 
with all proper aid and encourage- 
ment of governmental agencies. 

This program, if logically adhered 
to, would be unshakably secure and 
certain of complete success, because 
it is basically sound and could not be 
hampered or disturbed by evasions or 
differences of policy with respect to 
individual concerns or groups. It 
would not be necessary to let go of 
the good things already accomplisved. 
Complete security would replace the 
shaky economic edifices of the past 
and the present. On what better 
foundation could be based the accom- 
plishments of the future? 

* * * 


The Engineer Reviewed 
(Continued from Page 7) 


job if he does not know how to make 
one for himself. 

In spite of his shortcomings, the 
engineer has been a highly important 
member of the community even be- 
fore the records of written history. 
His was the inquiring mind that 
turned his discoveries into practical 
appliances for the common good. He 
investigated fire and learned to kindle 
it; he studied the rolling log and in- 
vented the wheel; he studied meta!- 
lurgy and produced the iron age; »2 
brought potable water to the villages 
and made them cities; his studies in 
Statics made possible palaces and 
cathedrals. Watt’s steam-engine re- 
stored England’s coal resources and 
our steamships and railways opened up 
this country to development. Threats 
of depressions have given way to new 
industries developed by the engineer 
and in this country’s history, recovery 
from depression periods have always 
been accompanied by new industries 
whose development was begun by the 
engineer before depression began. 
Even today we find startling develop- 
ments in railroads and street rail- 
ways that threaten to revolutionize 
transportation on land and probably 
fifty percent of our factories have out- 
of-date equipment, and many pro- 
cesses have been completely altered. 
Is it too much to believe that the 
same type of creative engineering 
mind is still with us and, given the 
opportunity and encouragement, will 
create new industries which will ab- 
sorb the present unemployment and 
the ever-increasing supply of wage- 
earners due to growth of population 
and improvement in agricultural 
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methods? 

He cannot alone restore prosperity 
nor prevent depression, but he can 
make his voice heard and understood 
if he will remember that he is only 
one percent talking to ninety-nine. It 
is not enough to explain the tech- 
nical details; he must learn to speak 
in a language that the ninety-nine 
percent will understand and interest 
himself in subjects not now con- 
sidered the field of the engineer. 
There is now more work to be done 
than our engineers can do, for as Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan has said, “Where- 
ever a job is not done or poorly done, 
there is an opportunity for a new 
profession.” 

This is the responsibility of both 
the college and the engineering so- 
ciety. We have made no study to de- 
termine to what extent the colleges 
realize this duty, but Dean J. W. 
Barker of the Columbia Engineering 
School has recognized this need and 
has requested your Chairman to give 
such a course which has been planned 
in detail by Mr. Samuel S. Board. 
This will not be a course in “How to 
Find a Job,” although much of the 
technique will be discussed but the 
aim will be to first impress the young 
engineer with his responsibility to 
society and second how he can obtain 
this opportunity for service and how 
he can provide employment for others. 


Code Commentaries 
(Continued from Page 8) 


said that if there is to be any 
considerable increase in employ- 
ment there must be a thirty-hour 
week. 

“Creation of a joint industrial 
relations board with equal repre- 
sentation for industry and labor 
and with an impartial chairman 
was urged by Mr. Green. 


“General Wood urged approval 
of the master code and the supple- 
mental codes, which have been 
held up for two months, and said 
that approval would be a step to- 
ward stabilizing the industry and 
set at rest the present uncertainty 
regarding cost of future con- 
struction. 

“Asserting that Title One of the 
Recovery Act carried the plain 
implication that industry shall or- 
ganize to develop capacity for 
self-government, General Wood 
said that ‘no division of the con- 
struction industry can organize 
within itself for independent self- 
government’.” 

The New Deal is being impeded far 
more by the manoeuvering of a few 
who wish to retain advantages for 
themselves at the expense of the un- 
fortunate masses for whom coding is 
primarily intended than by the de- 
termined opposition of agencies repre- 
senting labor. 


INGENIEUR. 


* & 


I'he President’s Gold 
Policy 


(Continued from Page 9) 


called financial experts are,—in one 
of our great newspapers, in criticiz- 
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ing the President, said “If the United 
States Treasury . . embarks upon 
control of the value of the dollar 
through acquisition of gold and ez- 
change” . . . and “holds the gold and 
exchange” so acquired . . the pro- 
cess will mean large further cash out- 
lays and probably great increases in 
the National debt.” The President 
did not say anything about the pur- 
chase of exchange. The gold min2d 
in the United States, is about three 
million Troy ounces per year, the 
cost of which at the announced price 
will be less than one hundred million 
dollars a year. Considering our over 
three billion public works program, 
our billion relief program, and many 
other things, it is readily seen how 
ridiculous the statement is—that this 
one hundred million a year—or, even 
twice that amount—will be a menace 
in the way of increase in National 
debt. 

Furthermore, gold so acquired is 
the very backbone of our paper cur- 
rency. It is true we have more gold 
now in the Treasury and in the Fed- 
eral Reserve than we require as a 
reserve for our Federal and other 
notes, but it is a gross distortion of 
the truth to say that one hundred 
million dollars a year added to the 
six billion we now have will affect 
the issue. By the way, it is over six 
billion on the revaluation basis—it 
was four billion on the old basis. The 
President’s announcement increases 
the dollar value of our gold reserve 
by over two billion. Besides all other 
benefits we are two billion ahead of 


the game. 


General News and 
Comments 


BOSTON ENGINEERS 
ORGANIZE 
(Continued from Page 10) 


“One of the fundamentals rec- 
ommended for inclusion in so- 
called Basic Code is expressed as 
follows: 

Any person performing work 
or service which is covered by a 
supplemental code shall in such 
performance be subject to that 
code whether or not he may in 
the performance of other work or 
service be subject to other codes. 

“The Committee wishes to em- 
phasize most positively that to 
obtain the cooperation of the pro- 
fessional engineer throughout the 
country it is fundamental that 
the code control for the profess- 
ional engineers division be com- 
posed of strictly professional en- 
gineers. If the professional engi- 
neer is not the proper man to 
control his own code, who is? 

“The question of permanent or- 
ganization, local or nation, is be- 
ing studied. 

“Mr. Alfred Kellogg, Chairman, 
and the secretary Edward B. 
Richardson, 12 Pearl Street, Bos- 
ton, will welcome correspondence 
with other groups formed or in 
the forming relative to organiza- 
tions of professional engineers in 
private practice or on Code mat- 
ters.” 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE SO- 
CIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


Charleston Chapter Elects 
Officers 


The Charleston Chapter of the West 
Virginia State Society of Professional 
Engineers has elected the following 
officers: 

C. P. Fortney, President; J. E. 
Settle, Vice-President; R. S. Simpson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Fortney is a former ranking 
member of the West Virginia State 
Road Commission. Mr. Settle and Mr. 
Simpson are Consulting Engineer. 


Comment:—The development of the 
West Virginia State Society will be 
watched with interest by engineers in 
other States. It is to be hoped that 
other commonwealths will appreciate 
the need for, and the opportunity af- 
forded by, the formation of truly rep- 
resentative Societies, interested in 
protecting and promoting both public 
and professional welfare and respon- 
sive to the wishes of the rank and 
file of the calling. 

Congratulations and best wishes, 
from New York and New Jersey. 

& 


NATIONAL SURVEYING 
PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Any assistance that you may be 
able to give the representative of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in your 
state in carrying out this project will 
be appreciated as a distinct contribu- 
tion to our common program. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Harry L. Hopkins, 
Administrator. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL 
744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

November 24, 1933 
Dear Sir: 

The Civil Works Administration 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
are undertaking a large surveying 
program. By request, Council is 
gladly assisting. 

There will be a number of surveying 
parties in each state, requiring ap- 
proximately 15,000 men for about three 
months. Approximately four thousand 
engineers will be engaged. 


There is enclosed a statement by 
the Director of the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration relating to wages. Some- 
thing like the going wage for each 
position will be paid. 

The work will be done under the 
supervision of the Coast Survey, 
which will appoint an engineer super- 
visor for each state. 

The engineering organizations in 
the several states can be of great as- 
sistance in inaugurating and carrying 
forward this valuable piece of work 


by promptly doing the following 
things: 
1. Inform all engineers of the 


state who may be interested in be- 
coming employed in this work to sub- 
mit an application for employment to 
the Civil Works Administration. En- 
closed is a list of State Civil Works 
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Administrators. The name and ad- 
dress of your state supervisor will be 
sent shortly. 

2. Engineers can render an essen- 
tial service by aiding the state super- 
visor in obtaining the needed instru- 
ments, automobiles, and other necess- 
ary equipment. This is very import- 
ant and should be given prompt at- 
tention. 

3. The engineering groups of the 
several states should promptly con- 
tact with the State Civil Works Ad- 
ministrator and the Supervisor for 
the purpose of rendering every poss- 
ible assistance in organizing and 
starting the work. 

American Engineering Council most 
heartily endorses this effort and urges 
engineers and engineering societies to 
give it active support because it will 
afford employment to a large number 
of engineers and produce results 
beneficial to the nation. 

If there are any questions involved 
please do not hesitate to write either 
to this office or to Capt. R. S. Patton, 
Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) L. W. Wallace, 
Executive Secretary. 


-STATE CIvIL WoRKS ADMINISTRATION 
November 22, 1933 
New York—Frederick I. Daniels, 
Exec. Dir., 124 East 28th Street, New 
York City. 
New Jersey—John voit, Director, 
540 Broad, Newark. 
* 


PRESS ITEMS OF INTEREST 
(Continued from Page 10) 


of Dr. Thomas S. Baker, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
published today. 


Defending engineering against cri- 
tics, President Baker stated: 


“During the depression it has been 
customary to disparage engineering, 
to blame technology for many of the 
economic difficulties, and to prophecy 
for the engineer a less important role 
than he has played in the past. The 
first intimations of industrial recovery 
seem to show that modern business 
is inextricably mixed with technology 
and that the technologist will, as far 
as we can see, continue to guide in- 
dustrial progress. 

“Indeed, heavier responsibilities 
may in the near future be his. Com- 
petition between nations in the world 
market for the sale of manufactured 
commodities will be keener and there- 
fore the engineer who creates and di- 
rects processes in the manufacture 
must not only have profound technical 
knowledge but also a broader under- 
standing of world economics than that 
possessed by engineers of the past 
generation. The world may make use 
of fewer engineers, but it will place 
an even higher premium upon expert 
knowledge and skill. 

“The training of such men will re- 
quire a longer period than that of the 
present undergraduate course, and in 
the longer period of training of the 
modern expert the natural sciences 
will hold a more important position. 
More attention will be given mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics and econo- 
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mies, and the liberal studies will take 
the place now occupied in the curri- 
cula by some of the specialized en- 
gineering subjects.” 


“EDUCATE THE WHOLE MAN" 
IS STANLEY BALDWIN’'S PLEA 


London, Oct. 21.—Stanley Baldwin 
made a plea for the education of the 
“whole man,” as opposed to “the lop- 
sided man” when he received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws at 
Queens University, Belfast, today. 

“Complete education is a constant 
protest against the lopsided man,” he 
said, “against the mere _ specialist, 
whether it be in brain or in brawn. 
Both are very useful in their places 
and in limited quantities, but after all 
man is a social being and it is as a 
social being among other human be- 
ings that he has to function.” 


Referring to “the much abused word 
gentleman,” he said accumulation of 
knowledge was not enough for “the 
whole man.” 

As chairman of the Pilgrim Trust, 
he opened the new extension of the 
Union Society Building. 


* * 


New York and New Jersey 
News and Activities 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(Continued from Page 11) 

It is also in order for professional 
engineers and surveyors to stress to 
the local directors the advisability 
and importance of having experienced 
engineers and surveyors on work fall- 
ing within their fields of activity and 
that more efficient and economic re- 
sults will be obtainable by so doing. 
The State Administrator of the Civil 
Works Administration has already 
had this situation brought to his at- 
tention. 

3. U. S. Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey is organizing forces to carry on 
control work throughout the country 
from funds provided for the C. W. A. 
This should give employment to sev- 
eral engineers in New York State. 
State representatives will administer 
the work, building up their organiza- 
tion from lists of men furnished by 
the State Civil Works Administrators. 
Unemployed engineers should register 
as required under the Civil Works 
Administration to the end that their 
names, experience and qualifications 
may be available for consideration in 
organizing these parties. 

The New York State representative 
is Professor Carl Crandall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


4, VIOLATIONS AND MISUSE OF NAME 


There are unquestionably many 
violations of the law in the use of the 
terms “Engineer” and “Surveyor.” 
Some of these are intentional, others 
unintentional without knowledge of 
the provisions of the law. Many of 
these violations and misuse of the 
name can be remedied by calling the 
attention of the offender to the pro- 
visions of the law and requesting co- 
operation in adherence to the provis- 
ions and in the carrying out of the in- 
tent and purpose to refrain from un- 


It will be 
found that the majority of mususers 


authorized use or practice. 


will cooperate. Where flagrant cases 
of violation occur and there is no 
such disposition on the part of the al- 
leged violator or misuser of the name, 
the details should be presented to the 
appropriate committee of the county 
chapter and upon failure on their part 
to obtain any redress should be trans- 
mitted to the State Society, where the 
case will be placed in the proper form 
and presented to the State Depart- 
ment. 

The State officials have indicated 
their desire to cooperate to the full- 
est extent in enforcing the law. It is 
necessary in all formal complaints 
made to the Department, that com- 
piete information be submitted to in- 
clude the name and address of the 
party alleged to be violating the law, 
the character of the service per- 
formed or offered to be performed and 
all details. 


5. SocreTY MEMBERSHIP 

The importance of the State Society 
in the affairs of the professional] engi- 
neer and land surveyor is being more 
and more emphasized each day by in- 
quiries and advice sought not only 
from engineers in New York State but 
in other states. 


For the advancement and _ protec- 
tion of the profession it is essential 
that all engineers should participate 
and share. It is especially urged that 
all licensed professional engineers be- 
come members of the State Society. 
Its aims and purposes are the advance- 
ment of the profession as a whole 
without favoring any particular inter- 
est or group whether employer or em- 
ployee. The Society also is taking an 
active part in the advancement of the 
interests of the sub-professional or 
assistant engineer group. 


It is not only important that those 
in private practice should be licensed 
and become members of the Society 
but equally as important that those 
who are in public service or employed 
by those subject to exemption under 
the law should do likewise. The em- 
ployee of today may be among the un- 
employed tomorrow. Without his li- 
cense he is handicapped. Without 
membership in the State Society he is 
deprived of a proper voice in the af- 
fairs of the profession. 

6. CHAPTER MEETINGS 

It is suggested that the chapter 
meetings be held as regularly as poss- 
ible and interesting topics be provided 
for presentation and discussion. To 
demonstrate to those who are mem- 
bers the real activities and purposes 
of the Society, it is suggested that for 
a few meetings at least, professional 
engineers and surveyors who are not 
members of the Society, be invited to 
attend. 

7. LEGISLATION 

The legislature will again be in ses- 
sion next month. Some amendments 
to the present law have been con- 
sidered. It is not intended to burden 
the legislature with unnecessary 
minor matters but those which are of 
vital concern to the public welfare 
and the profession will be urged. The 
membership and chapters will be ad- 
vised further in later issues of the 
publication. 
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NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY 
HOLDS EXECUTIVE 
MEETING 
(Continued from Page 11) 
REPORT OF COMMITTEES: 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Chairman Zurmuhlen reported 
Chapters organized represent about 
90% of State. Two or three more 
counties might be organized and ef- 
forts in this direction are being made. 

A drive to secure new members, 
and also to renew interest in the 
Chapters, is being prepared. 

Kings County has added 43 to its 
membership, 31 of whom were secured 
through the efforts of one man work- 
ing on a percentage basis. We need 
assistance from Chapter Presidents 
and officers in order to secure new 
members and to retain old ones. 

Dr. Steinman, referring to the plan 
agreed upon a year ago that unem- 
ployed members be offered an oppor- 
tunity to canvass for members of the 
Society through the Chapter, spoke of 
the excellent results by Mr. A. B. 
Green who secured 31 new members 
for Kings County Chapter since last 
May. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

The Legislature is not in session 
and nothing definite was reported. 

The Chair advised that now is the 
time to consider possible legislation 
effecting the engineering profession 


_ and to prepare and submit proposed 


amendments. Legislation, whether 
general or affecting Licensing, Civil 
Service, State Highways, Municipal- 
ities or Counties should be studied 
and acted upon if necessary. 

Dr. Steinman spoke on suggested 
amendments to Licensing Law, par- 
ticularly on the rights of corporations 
to practice, and clarification of the 
distinction between professional engi- 
neering and land surveying. He ad- 
vised that he is working on an amend- 
ment, 


ETHICS AND PRACTICE COMMITTEE 

Dr. Steinman spoke of an instance 
wherein a Professional Engineer, a 
former member of the A. S. C. E., re- 
fused to pay an employee for work 
done. 

President Chapman reported a com- 
plaint where, through some political 
legerdemain, the work of mapping of 
a town is being supervised by one 
who was a former Milk Inspector. He 
advised that municipalities are on the 
whole co-operating in enforcing the 
law. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

Mr. Sheridan regretted his inability, 
because of so many other duties, to 
continue as Chairman and asked that 
he be relieved. 

The Chair spoke of the tremendous 
amount of work that Mr. Sheridan is 
doing for the Society and regretfully 
accepted his resignation. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 

Mr. Van Wagner spoke of the condi- 
tion of the publication. Lack of sup- 
port by advertisers has hampered the 
efforts of the publisher who hopes, 
however, that the return of normal 
construction activities will remedy 
this condition. A_ proposition of 
forming a stock company to carry on 
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was considered to be of doubtful 
value. 

The original agreement between 
the Society and the publisher was out- 
lined by Dr. Steinman. 

After discussion it was MOVED and 
SECONDED “That the questions per- 
taining to the publication of the mag- 
azine be referred to the President and 
Trustees of the Society for considera- 
tion and necessary action.” CAR- 
RIED. 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 

Mr, Smyth presented the following 
report: 

The Committee on Chapter Activi- 
ties advises that news of the activities 
of twenty-two (22) separate Chapters 
appeared in one or more of the last 
five (5) issues of the American Engi- 
neer. No news has been received dur- 
ing the past six (6) months from 
Essex, Genessee, Rensselaer or the 
St. Coun- 
ties Chapters, from which it is in- 
ferred that the activities and possibly 
the interest of those Chapters in State 
Society progress is lacking. There 
are indications also that Erie, Jeffer- 
son-Lewis and possibly Columbia 
County Chapters are not as vigorous- 
ly active as they might be. Methods 
will be initiated by the Committee in 
an endeavor to stimulate activity on 
the part of these Chapters. 

JUNIOR ENGINEERS’ COMMITTEE 

Mr. Hamilton, Chairman, was ab- 
sent, in Washington. 

The Chair stated that this Commit- 
tee submitted a report last Winter at 
which time it was instructed to con- 
tinue its study of the apparent need 
for providing a method whereby the 
State Society could act as a directing 
body for the sub-professional group 
not eligible for membership and poss- 
ibly accord them some privileges at 
its meetings but withholding any 
voice in its administration. There 
appears an urgent need for action 
along these lines. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 

Mr. McKenna reported that the 
Commitee is waiting to hear from one 
Chapter which has some criticisms to 
offer. A report will be ready at the 
next meeting. 

New YorRK City SURVEYOR ORDINANCE 

The Chair—The question of State 
Land Surveyor and New York City 
ordinance conflict is in course of ad- 
judication by the Courts through a 
test case in which Major D. M. Ol- 
tarsh is complainant. Dr. Steinman 
reports that Mr. Dayton (our coun- 
sel) is following this case. 

METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 

The Chair spoke of the desirability 
of Chapters in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict working together in reviewing 
and formulating policies in municipal 
matters concerning engineers, public 
works, charter revisions, etc. 

Mr. Zurmuhlen spoke of restrictions 
upon the Metropolitan Conference, 
whose members never were given 
authority for final action by any 
Chapter. He favors a Conference but 
believes that nothing can be accom- 
plished unless Chapters, and State So- 
ciety, are willing to take some re- 
sponsibility for its actions. 

Mr. Ward—A “Metropolitan Confer- 
ence, as previously formed, is im- 
possible. Recommends that Chapter 


Presidents get together—each one can 
speak with authority for his Chapter. 
Such a group could function with a 
Society Vice-President as directing 
advisor and put Vice-President in 
charge of all. 

Mr. Perrine—New York, Queens, 
and Bronx Chapters have a joint com- 
mittee on charter revision which in- 
tends to recommend that Commis- 
sioners of Public Work be Engineers. 


UNITED FRont COMMITTEE 

Dr. Steinman reported that the em- 
ergencies which were anticipated 
when Committee was organized did 
not materialize. Mr. Sheridan stated 
that investigations made by this Com- 
mittee started the formulating of a 
Code and the study of working condi- 
tions for Engineers. 


New BuSINESS 

Mr. Roche (Rensselaer) spoke of 
the practice in many cities of the sec- 
ond and third class of appointing non- 
engineers to the positions of Superin- 
tendent or Commissioner of Public 
Works. He asked that this Society 
give consideration toward seeking 
legislation providing that Commis- 
sioners of Public Works must be an 
Engineer, 

The Chair urged early study and 
preparation of legislation. 

Mr. Roche—The proposal will meet 
opposition from Mayor’s Conference. 

Mr. Sheridan MOVED that the mat- 
ter be referred to a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Chair to consider tak- 
ing necessary action. SECONDED by 
Dr. Steinman. CARRIED. 

CoUNSEL 

After discussion of indebtedness to 
the Society’s Counsel in which the 
necessity of paying this bill promptly 
was pointed out, it was suggested by 
Mr. Sheridan that we offer $250 on 
account with assurance that balance 
will be paid as soon as possible. The 
President will see Mr. Cohen. 

The Chair read a letter from Mr. 
O. Redmand of Schenectady regarding 
a movement for the construction of a 
high speed toll boulevard from Buf- 
falo to New York. The writer repre- 
sents that this is necessary in view of 
the existing conditions on the high- 
ways between these two important 
cities. He calls attention to the fact 
that this improvement will give em- 
ployment to thousands of men in all 
walks of life. It is proposed that this 
road be self-sustaining. He asked that 
the State Society endorse the project. 

Mr. Ward warned against being too 
liberal with endorsements. 

Admiral Harris — Advised giving 
close study when passing on engineer- 
ing, economic and professional pro- 
posals. 

MOVED by Mr. Sheridan “That this 
matter be referred to committee to 
study and submit a report at the 
January meeting of the Society.” 
SECONDED by Mr. Riedel and car- 
ried. 

Mr. Ward called attention to article 
in Engineering News-Record indicat- 
ing that Engineers are needed by 
municipalities to study and formulate 
plans for various Public Works pro- 
jects in order to speed up the Public 
Works program. 

Mr. Sheridan MOVED “That this 
Society endorse this and any other 
movement which would further the 
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employment of Engineers.” SEC- 
ONDED by Mr. Ward . CARRIED. 

Mr. Sheridan also MOVED “That 
this Society endorse the idea _ ex- 
pressed in an article on Public Works 
by ex-Governor Smith appearing in 
the October issue of the New Outlook 
which will be reprinted in the Nov- 
ember issue of the American Engi- 
neer.” SECONDED and CARRIED. 

ENGINEERS’ CODE 

The Chair reported relative to the 
activities of the State Society and its 
co-operation with the Code Committee 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers in the preparation of a code 
for the Professional Engineer as a 
part of the Construction Industry, 
and also of his attendance at the 
hearing in Washington on October 
9th. Messrs. Sheridan, Balcom, Stein- 
man, Pickworth and Kingsley on be- 
half of the State Society had con- 
ferred with the A. S. C. E. Commit- 
tee and made suggested changes and 
recommendations in the preparation 
of the code. Many of these were fav- 
orably received but others were not 
incorporated in the code as presented 
to the Administrator at Washington 
for hearing. 

The report in the Engineering 
News-Record of the representations 
made by the State Society at the hear- 
ing in Washington were not complete 
and a communication has been ad- 
dressed citing the printed minutes of 
the hearing to show the incomplete- 
ness of the article in question. 

The four major points stressed at 
the hearing were: 

1. The establishment of a minimum 
of $30.00 per week for the engineer- 
ing assistants. 

2. Changing the definition of the 
practice of professional engineering 
in the code to conform more closely 
with that in the New York State law 
rather than the California law, which 
had been used. 

3. Providing for representation of 
engineering assistants on the National 
Code Committee. 

4. Requiring that not less than one 
third of the representatives on any 
State or Regional Committee should 
be members of a recognized state so- 
ciety of professional engineers, and 
that there should be adequate repre- 
sentation for employee engineers. 

At the formal hearing it was con- 
tended by the Code Committee that 
in the time allotted it was impractic- 
able to set a scale of wages applicable 
throughout the country and that this 
could better be handled by the com- 
mittees provided for in the code. 

The scope of engineering practice 
was amended by the Code Committee 
so as to embody many of the import- 
ant provisions of the New York State 
law, together with that which had 
originally been included, taken from 
the California law. The question of 
employee representation was not dis- 
posed of at the hearing but was left 
for determination by the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator. 

Some objection was raised as to the 
contention that one third of the mem- 
bership of the State or Regional Com- 
mittee should be from the state pro- 
fessional engineers’ societies on the 
ground that there were but four such 
societies of recognized standing, those 
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in Oregon, West Virginia, New Jersey 
and New York. The Code Committee 
felt that if this provision were incor- 
porated it might lead to abuse in 
some sections, due to the hasty for- 
mation of societies which have not 
had the matter under consideration. 

The Chair advised that the matter 
of making the code apply to survey- 
ors was also raised but that the Ad- 
ministrator ruled surveyors could not 
be included as a part of the Construc- 
tion Industry. 

President Chapman stressed the 
fact that notwithstanding any reports 
to the contrary, the A. S. C. E. Code 
Committee and the Deputy Adminis- 
trator at Washington were advised 
that while the State Society sub- 
scribed to the code in principle it did 
not approve the document presented 
and could not unless its recommenda- 
tions were incorporated in the said 
code. 

Communications have been received 
from different members of the So- 
ciety throughout the state; also from 
chapters in the Metropolitan Area 
which have given study tc the drafts 
of the code as appearing from time to 
time. It was deemed necessary and 
advisable to again present to the 
Deputy Administrator in Washington 
the several points which the code com- 
mittee had not embodied in its re- 
port. 

The Chair read a letter received 
from Mr. C. S. Proctor of the A. S. 
C. E. Code Committee, which indi- 
cated an apparent misunderstanding 
on the part of the committee and that 
he would immediately further take 
the matter up and advise the com- 
mittee, as well as the Deputy Admin- 
istrator, on the question of the objec- 
tions of the State Society. 

The question of the code was then 
thrown open for general discussion 
and commented on by those present 
as follows: 

Dr. Steinman—Does the Engineer- 
ing Profession gain or lose by a Code, 
is the vital point. 

Admiral Harris stated that the 
Architects’ Code is very beneficial to 
them. 

Dr. Steinman advised that he was 
going to be on National Control] Com- 
mittee for the A. A. E., and considers 
it his duty to act in the interests of 
State Society. He is also on the Com- 
mittee on Fees of the A. S. C. E. to 
replace the schedule of fees set up in 
report of September 19th. 

Mr. Zurmuhlen—It appears that the 
employed engineer has been deceived 
—it includes no stipulation of mini- 
mum wage. Code committee did not 
accept provision for some representa- 
tion of those earning salaries. 

Mr. R. J. Smyth—Some one is re- 
sponsible for deletion of representa- 
tions. We must give clear explan- 
ation to our members. 

Mr. Ward—We must draw line of 
demarcation between A. F. of L. and 
Engineers. 

Dr. Steinman—National 
90% employees. 

Admiral Harris—We have to agree 
to the code or submit a substitute. 

Mr. Smyth—If Society does not sub- 
scribe to Code, what will happen? If 
we subscribe, it will have a bad ef- 
fect on members, 


Society is 


Mr. Smyth then MOVED that a 
committee be appointed to make study 
of schedule of salaries to be submitted 
to the State and Regional Commit- 
tees when appointed. SECONDED 
AND CARRIED. 

The following motion was then 
MOVED by Mr. Smyth, SECONDED 
by Mr. McKenna: “That this Society 
does not subscribe to the code as writ- 
ten.” 

Mr. Sheridan MOVED the following 
amendment to the previous motion: 
“That the State Society subscribe to 
the N. R. A. Code in principle but 
that the Code as now drafted is not 
approved because of non-representa- 
tion of employees on any National or 
State Committee, insufficient repre- 
sentation of State Professional Engi- 
neers’ Societies on State and Regional 
Committees, and the inclusion of a 
minimum salary incorporated with de- 
cent living conditions.” Amendment 
was SECONDED by Dr. Steinman and 
CARRIED. 

Mr. Ward MOVED the _ following: 
“This Society further objects to the 
code for the reason that the law of 
this State defines a professional en- 
gineer and this Society limiting its 
membership to such men, should rep- 
resent the professional engineer on 
all salary and fee matters in New 
York State. SECONDED by Mr. 
Riedel. CARRIED. 

The original motion (that of Mr. R. 
J. Smyth was withdrawn. 

Mr. Riedel offered the following 
MOTION,—SECONDED by Admiral 
Harris: “That President Chapman be 
authorized to represent this Society 
on State or Regional Committees or 
to appoint a representative to serve 
thereon.” CARRIED. 

Admiral Harris suggested that such 
portions of these minutes as are per- 
tinent be sent to the other State En- 
gineering Societies. 

No other business being presented 
the meeting, on motion, adjourned at 
12 midnight. 


* 


CHAPTER NEWS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


4. Development of a Topographical 
Relief Map of Orange County. This 
map will be made and used in con- 
nection with the work of the Orange 
County Planning Commission. Com- 
mittee: Peter H. Bush, Chairman. 

5. Present and Future’ Electric 
Power Development in Orange County. 
This subject is of profound interest to 
the people of the County. Committee: 
Elwood M. Wilbur, Chairman. 


~ * * 


BRONX COUNTY 


The Bronx County Chapter held its 
regular monthly meeting at the Con- 
course Plaza Hotel, on November 2nd. 
Mr. Joseph F. Lamb, President of the 
Chapter, presided. 

Mr. William B. Wheeler of the Third 
Avenue R. R. System, exhibited sev- 
eral reels of motion picture film show- 
ing the methods employed in renovat- 
ing damaged or traffic-worn trolley 
cars and buses. A highly interesting 
motion picture of the Century of Pro- 
gress Exposition was also shown. 

The president announced that a 
member of the Chapter, Mr. Joseph A. 
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Brunner, had been honored by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by appointment to 
membership on the Veteran’s Claim 


Board. The Chapter formally ex- 
tended congratulations to Mr. Brunner. 


Raphael J. Smyth, Chairman of: the 
Chapter Code Committee, reported 
that the Code which had been pre- 
pared for the consideration of the 
Deputy Administrator on October 9th 
did not embody a single revision re- 
commended by the New York State 
Society, the Westchester County 
Chapter, or the Bronx County Chapter. 
The Chapter determinedly reaffirmed 
its action of October 5th and _ in- 
structed its President, Mr. Joseph F. 
Lamb, to communicate with all of the 
Chapters of the State to mobilize sup- 
port of the Executive Board of the 
State Society in its defensive resist- 
ance against the adoption of those 
code provisions which would cause ir- 
remediable injury to the interests of 
95% of the members of the profession 
engaged in professional or sub-pro- 
fessional capacities. 

A City Charter Revision Committee 
was appointed of the following mem- 
bers: Arthur V. Sheridan, Chairman; 
Walter E. Addicks, Charles Schaeffer, 
Jr., Albert E. Wheeler, Raphael J. 
Smyth. 

* * % 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Westchester County Chapter was held 
' in the Court House, White Plains, on 
November Ist, at which Mr. John 
Avery, President of the Chapter, pre- 
sided. 

Lieutenant J. E. Jones, Manager of 
the Armonk Airport and guest-speaker 
of the meeting, advocated the early 
construction of an airport in West- 
chester County to provide facilities 
which the rapid development of avia- 
tion demands in the vicinity of New 
York City. He stated that 30% of the 
necessary cost of the project can be 
obtained as an outright grant from 
the Federal Government under the 
N. R. A. And in his judgment Croton 
Point on the Hudson River possesses 
every advantage necessary for an 
ideal airport: The terrain is most fav- 
orable for economic development; 
weather conditions are consistently 
good; it has safe and convenient na- 
tural water landing places; express 
service on the N. Y. C. R. R. between 
the landing field and Grand Central 
Terminal would make it readily ac- 
cessible from the City; it is admirably 
located for the collection and distribu- 
tion of the great volume of New York 
City mail; it would be highly conven- 
ient for the privately owned planes in 
New York City and Westchester 
County which number 350 and 50 re- 
spectively; and topographical, at- 
mospheric and weather conditions 
make it superior, for heavy air traffic, 
to the New Jersey and Long Island 
airports. 

Mr. Andrew M. Anderson, Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee, reports 
that Mr. Joseph Barnett, Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, had recent- 
ly communicated with Hon. David Mil- 
ler, Commissioner of Public Works, 
Peekskill, requesting that plans pre- 
pared in that department be signed by 
a Professional Engineer in accordance 
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with the provisions of law. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s letter was acknowledged with 
expressions of appreciation by the 
Commissioner. 


The Chapter has recommended to 
the President of the State Society, Mr. 
Arnold G. Chapman, that the State 
Society exert its influence in order 
(a) that licensed Professional Engi- 
neers be employed in numbers suffi- 
cient to expedite to the utmost the 
planning of work to be done under the 
Civil Works Administration and (b) 
that the expiration date of the Civil 
Service “Suspended Lists” of laid-off 
Westchester County Engineering em- 
ployees be extended from May 1, 1934 
to May 1, 1935, so that they might re- 
tain their eligibility for re-employment 
during the anticipated early period of 
resumption of engineering activity. 

* * * 


NASSAU COUNTY 

The Nassau Chapter held its annual 
meeting in the clubhouse of the Bar 
Association of Nassau County, in 
Mineola, on December the _ seventh. 
The following officers were elected. 

President, Mr. Arthur G. Archibald; 
Vice-President, Mr. Franklin W. 
Saunderson; Secretary, Mr. Frederick 
W. Malkmus; Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Weckerle; Directors, Mr. O. H. 
Lewandowski, Mr. Charles E. Lapp, 
Mr. Amos J. C. Baldwin. 

After the elections had been con- 
cluded, the following resolution was 
passed. 

WHEREAS: Mr. Harold C. Stevens 
has since and previous to the forma- 
tion of the Nassau County Chapter of 
the N. Y. State Society of Profess- 
ional Engineers given unsparingly of 
his time and energy, first as Chair- 
man of the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee, next as Vice-President for 
the years 1929 and 1930, and then as 
President for the years 1931, 1932 and 
1933, and 

WHEREAS: the Nassau County 
Chapter has prospered and grown dur- 
ing these years largely through his 
efforts, and 

WHEREAS: Mr. Stevens has now 
retired from the Presidency through 
the pressure of business and at his 
own request, now therefor be it 

RESOLVED: that this Chapter does 
hereby express it’s appreciation for 
his long and untiring efforts and as a 
token thereof, we the members pre- 
sent him with this gift. 

The gift consisted of a silver cigar- 
ette case bearing the _ inscription, 
“Presented to Harold C. Stevens by 
the Nassau County Chapter of the 
New York State Society of Profess- 
ional Engineers in appreciation of his 
untiring efforts in behalf of this 
Chapter.” In accepting, Mr. Stevens 
expressed the pleasure it gave him t» 
know that his work had been so high- 
ly regarded by his professional broth- 
ers and promised his continued at- 
tendance and interest in the meetings 
and activities of the chapter. 

The chapter authorised the appoint- 
ment of a committee to establish a 
record of the particular professional 
qualifications of each of its members 
The plan of the committee is to send 
out a questionnaire modeled upon that 
used by the New York County Chap- 
ter and to consolidate the information 
thus obtained in a card system. 


QUEENS COUNTY 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Queens County Chapter was held on 
November 23rd, at the Medical Society 
Building, Forest Hills. 

Mr. H. D. Garretson, a director of 
the Chapter, reported that the Chap- 
ter’s efforts to restrain unlicensed 
practitioners from representing them- 
selves as Engigneers were meeting 
with success and that, in response to 
representations made by the Chapter, 
the illegal use of the term by two (2) 
concerns had recently been discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. George Winn, Chairman of the 
Charter Revision Committee, reported 
that a final statement of the recom- 
mended Charter revisions would be 
completed in about two (2) weeks 
when copies with explanatory charts 
would be submitted to the metropoli- 
tan Chapter for consideration. 

The draft of the proposed “Code of 
Fair Competition for the Professional 
Engineer Division of the Construction 
Industry” submitted to the Deputy 
Administrator of the Construction In- 
dustry on October 9th was discussed 
by Raphael J. Smyth, Chairman of the 
Code Committee of the Bronx County 
Chapter. The revisions recommended 
by the Executive Board of the State 
Society, the Westchester County Chap- 
ter and the Bronx County Chapter, and 
the reasons for their advancement, 
were examined into. At the conclu- 
sion of the general discussion of the 
subject, in which many members par- 
ticipated, the Chapter, by a very large 
majority, voted to “vehemently” op- 
pose “in principle and practice” a 
coding of the engineering profession 
with the proviso, however, that should 
a Code be set up it should embody 
all the recommendations made by the 
Bronx County Chapter. 

The Chapter also voted in disap- 
proval of a schedule of salaries, to be 
paid for services in connection with 
the Civil Works Program, under which 
licensed Professional Engineers would 
be paid disproportionately low salaries 
as compared with those to be paid to 
superintendents. 

The meeting, which was well attend- 
ed and notable for the keen interest 
manifested by all members in the dis- 
cussions, was presided over by J. 
Franklin Perrine, President of the 
Chapter. 

A collation followed the meeting 
which was consumed with unmistak- 
able evidences of enjoyment and ap- 
preciation. 

* * * 
RICHMOND COUNTY 

The Staten Island Historical Society 
has requested the Richmond County 
Chapter to complete a history of the 
physical development of the Island as 
an urban community from 1683 to 
1933. The request was complied with 
and a committee of ten members has 
been appointed by Fred H. Zurmuhlen, 
President of the Chapter, to gather, 
correlate and set forth in orderly 
pleasing statement, statistics and in- 
formation relative to the construction 
and establishment of the _ streets, 
parks, docks, bridges, and the water, 
lighting, sewerage and transportation 
systems which have come into exist- 
ence on the Island. This activity con- 
stitutes a new demonstration of com- 
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munity service of special character 
which Engineers are eminently quali- 
fied to render. 

Mr. George Allison, Chairman of the 
Zoning Committee, has reported that 
all study maps have been completed 
and that the final maps are in 
preparation. 

Prior to the recent election the 
Chapter, through its Public Relations 
Committee, communicated with the 
four candidates for the office of the 
Borough Presidency, requesting each 
to pledge himself to appoint, if elected, 
as heads of departments, only such 
persons who are qualified, by educa- 
tion and experience, to fully under- 
stand and properly conduct the busi- 
ness of the departments under their 
jurisdiction. Three of the four candi- 
dates (one of which is now the Bor- 
ough President-elect) pledged them- 
selves accordingly. The fourth candi- 
date, and present holder of the office, 
did not, it is reported, so pledge him- 
self, and recently appointed a lawyer 
and former county judge as Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. The Chapter 
disapproves the appointment and 
points out that it is just as indefensi- 
ble to appoint a lawyer to head an en- 
gineering department as it would be 
to appoint an engineer to head a legal 
department. And the Chapter proposes 
to press the issue: it is planning a 
series of educational articles for the 
press in which the functions of gov- 
ernmental offices will be described, 
the necessity for properly qualified 
headship of each stressed and revi- 
sions of Charter provisions advocated 
which will make mandatory the pos- 
session of necessary qualifications as 
a prerequisite for appointment. 

* * 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


The Oneida County Chapter has in- 
augurated something of an innovation 
by holding Monday luncheon-meetings 
in the months of October and Novem- 
ber at Harding’s, 229 Genessee Street, 
Utica. They are evidently successful 
as Mr. E. A. Gruppe, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Chapter reports that five 
new members were enrolled at these 
meetings. 

The work of removing and rebuild- 
ing the stone steeple of Grace Church, 
Utica, which had fallen into a danger- 
ous condition of disrepair, was recent- 
ly completed by the John F. Hughes 
Construction Company. Gerard Hughes, 
a member of the construction firm, de- 
livered an illustrated lecture at one of 


the luncheon meetings, on the methods 
employed in the demolition and con- 
struction work, which proved highly 
interesting. 

Plans have been perfected by the 
Chapter in accordance with which 
many licensed Engineers will be em- 
ployed on work prosecuted under the 
Civil Works Administration. 

The Chapter has communicated with 
the Mayor-elect of Utica respectfully 
calling his attention to the provision 
of law which requires that a licensed 
Professional Engineer be appointed to 
the office of City Engineer. It is also 
being urged by the Chapter that the 
office of Superintendent of Buildings 
be filled either by a licensed Profes- 
sional Engineer or a_ Registered 
Architect. 


ULSTER COUNTY 


The Ulster County Chapter at a 
meeting held on November 9th adopt- 
ed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, This organization is con- 
cerned with the Public Welfare of the 
people of New York State particularly 
as affected by the safety of design 
and economy of construction of Pub- 
lic Works projects, and 

Whereas, The requirements of the 
State Board of Examiners for the 
licensing of engineering applicants 
are adequate to insure the competence 
of Licensed Professional Engineers to 
design, construct and maintain such 
projects, and 

Whereas, The employment of Li- 
censed Professional Engineers clothed 
with adequate power and responsibil- 
ity will result in greater safety and 
economy of such projects to the ad- 
vantage of the people of this County, 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved, 
That this Society respectfully recom- 
mend to the officials of Ulster County 
and the City of Kingston, that when 
making new appointments such offi 
cials initiate, endorse, approve and 
confirm the designation of Licensed 
Professional Engineers with full 
power and responsibility to supervise 
the planning, construction and main- 
tenance of all public projects, wher- 
ever undertaken, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy 
of these resolutions be submitted to 
the following officials: 

The present and incoming Clerks of 
the Board of Supervisors of Ulster 
County. 

The present and incoming Board of 
Public Works of the City of Kingston. 


The present and incoming Work Re- 
lief Boards of the City of Kingston. 

The Board of Water Supply of the 
City of Kingston. 

The Hon. Eugene B. Carey, Mayor 
of the City of Kingston. 

The Hon. Harry B. Walker, Mayor- 
elect of the City of Kingston. 

The Hon. Conrad J. Heiselman, 
Alderman-at-Large. 

Mr. Edward P. Ward, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Chapter, reports that 
copies of the foregoing resolutions 
were forwarded to the proper officials 
and that, for the advancement of the 
well-being of both the community and 
the profession, an endeavor will be 
made to enlist public support of the 
policy stated therein. 

The Chapter has arranged to co- 
operate with the Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion in recommending priorities upon 
a list of relief projects. 

The proposed “Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for the Professional Engineer 
Division of the Construction Industry” 
is being studied by the Chapter. 

* * * 


ESSEX COUNTY 


The Essex County Chapter held a 
dinner meeting in Anderson’s Grill, 
East Orange, Thursday evening, No- 
vember 9. 

After dinner a business meeting was 
held with 33 members and 2 guests 
present. 

Mr. Gerald W. Knight of the Passaic 
County Chapter spoke on the Engi- 
neers’ Division of the State League of 
Municipalities. 

A member of the Chapter suggested 
that the Chapter pass a resolution re- 
questing the letting of separate con- 


_ tracts for the mechanical equipment of 


public buildings instead of this equip- 
ment being included in the general 
contract. A special committee was 
appointed to investigate and report at 
the next meeting. 

After the business meeting, the chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee 
introduced Mr. E. S. Rankin, Engineer 
in Charge of Sewers, City of Newark, 
who spoke on the Political Geography 
of Essex. Mr. Rankin illustrated his 
talk with a large wall map of the ter- 
ritory purchased from the Indians by 
Robert Treat in 1666. The territory 
was then divided into the various 
municipalities in the order that they 
were formed until it showed the boun- 
dary lines as they exist today, and 
showed that the original Newark now 
consists of thirteen separate munici- 
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palities. Mr. Rankin also pointed out 
that in the 267 years since the found- 
ing of Newark, the boundary changes 
had averaged one for each six years. 
The next meeting of the Essex 
County Chapter will be held in Ander- 
son’s Grill, East Orange, Thursday 
evening, December 14. 
* * 


PASSAIC COUNTY 


A short time ago the guest speaker 
at the monthly meeting of the Passaic 
County Chapter was 5th Precinct Cap- 
tain John A. Brady of Newark, whose 
reminiscences of police work over a 
long period of time so interested his 
audience that an effort was made to 
obtain a similar official. As a result 
Inspector Harry Walsh of the Jersey 
City Police Department, who was as- 
signed by Governor Moore to the in- 
vestigation of the kidnapping of the 
infant son of Colonel and Mrs. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, was the speaker at the 
November 23rd meeting of the Chap- 
ter held in the Public Service Elec- 
tric Building, Prospect and Van Hou- 
ten Streets, Paterson, N. J. 

Inspector Walsh thoroughly pleased 
a record breaking and most attentive 
audience with his word-picture of the 
entire investigation, showing the many 
difficulties the police encountered in 
their probe, and he significantly re- 
marked that the investigation has not 
yet been brought to a close and he 
was, therefore, unable to give his con- 
clusions on the case. 

The activities of the Public Works 
Administration program were dis- 


cussed at length and an outline of the 
work to be undertaken in this county 
was given. Some of the projects have 
already been started and the Employ- 
ment Committee of the Chapter is now 
in a position to see that every unem- 
ployed engineer in the county is taken 
care of with work on these new Fed- 
eral Aid Projects. 

At the December meeting of the 
Chapter the guest speaker will be Mr. 
J. Henlon of the Weston Electrical In- 
strument Co., who will speak on “The 
Photo Electric Cell and Its Uses.” This 
meeting will be held on December 21, 
1933, at 8:00 P. M., at the Public Ser- 
vice Electric Building, Prospect and 
Van Houten Streets, Paterson. A din- 
ner at 6:30 P. M., price $1.00, at Steu- 
ben’s Rathskeller, 181 Ellison Street, 
Paterson, will precede the meeting. 


ERNEST F. WEEKS, 
President. 


* * 


Statement of Ownership 


Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
The American Engineer, published 
monthly at Saugerties, N. Y., for October 
1, 1933, State of New York, County of 
New York, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Jan C. Vieweg, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the owner, of 
The American Engineer and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the 


aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and regulations, 
— on the reverse of this form to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 

Publisher, Jan C. Vieweg, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Editor, Arthur V. Sheridan, Bronx 
Borough Hall, New York. 

2. That the owner is: Jan C. Vieweg. 
eo Bldg., 250 Park Ave., New York, 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of to- 
tal amount of bond, mortgages, or other 
securities, are: NONE. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and _ security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but 
also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as_ trustee or.in any 
other fiduciary relation the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear up- 
on the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities as so stated by him. 

JAN C. VIEWEG, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

10th Day of October, 1933. 


(Seal) MARY E. CLANCY, 
Notary Public. 


DIRECTORY OF LICENSED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


STATEN ISLAND 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


WHITE PLAINS 


Holst, J. L. 
Consulting Engineer 
— ations, Reports, De- 
sign, Specifications, and Su- 
of Construction of 
Marine — 

New York Cit 

420 Avenue 


ROBINSON & 
STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineers 
H. D. ROBINSON 
D. B. STEINMAN 
Bridges: 

Design, Construction, 
Strengthening, Investigations, 
Reports, Advisory Service 
117 Liberty St., New York City 


Frep’K H. ZURMUHLEN, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
Building Design and 
Construction 
206 EB. 42d St., New York City 


STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 
Inc. 
Chemical and Testing 
Engineers 

“Tests and Analyses of Pav- 
ing and Building Materials, 
Asphalt, Cement, Concrete, 
Road Oils, etc. Investigations, 
Reports and Inspection Ser- 
vice. Core Borings.”’ 

227 Front St. New York City 


[. Hochstadter, 
L. P. 


E. No. 2017 
F. Moller, te No. 9672 
8S. Newmark, No. 9769 
K. M. Hersten, ”’ No. 9723 


CLYDE R. PLACE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Graybar Building 


Grand Central Terminal 


New York City 


THE HALLER TESTING 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Engineers — Chemists 
Inspectors 
MR. E. A. ROBINSON 
9242 P. E. L. S. 


PELHAM 


Gordon E. Ferguson 
Licensed Professivnal 
Engineer 
INVESTIGATIONS 
VALUATIONS 
410 River Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 0665 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


FRANK S. HOPKINS 
Civil Engineer & Surveyor 
20 Cannon Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 4350 


North, Allison & 
Ettlinger 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
36 Richmond Terrace. 
Staten Island, N. Y 
Phone: St. George 7-0436 


H. W. ORDEMAN 


Consulting Engineer 
Water Front and Industrial 
Investigations, Legal 
Testimony 
82 Harbor View 

Rosebank, S. I 


NEW ROCHELLE 
R. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCOPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
150 Trenor Drive 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING, 60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Aireo Oxygen = Acetylene = Airco-D-B-Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
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This Winter - - - 


to be avoided. 


WILL YOU 


347 MADISON AVENUE, 


) USEFUL EMPLOYMENT OR DOLES? 
JOBS OR CHARITY 


Construction work can go on right through the winter. 
contractors long ago learned how to build safely in cold weather. 


Public Works—on which so many will depend for this winter’s enployment—should 
go right ahead. Sewage disposal plants, sewer extensions, bridges, grade separations, 
buildings—can be safely carried on right through cold weather. 


Intelligent planning and leadership are necessary if a bad “winter slump” is 


DO YOUR PART? 


We have just prepared an interesting, informative piece of literature, composed of suggested types of 
projects, together with methods and specifications for winter construction. 
radio program and other activities designed to promote winter construction. 


Portland Cement Association 


American engineers and 


This literature ties in with our 
It will be sent on request. 


NEW YORK CITY 


IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


TO STAY AT THE LINCOLN 
... 1S A HAPPY REMEMBRANCE 


An interesting cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere . . Cheerful Rooms . . Pleasant 
Service . . Fine Restaurant . . Moder- 
ately Priced . . Around the corner 
are theatres, clubs and glamorous 
Times Square . . 


Conveniently accessible to railioad 
terminals, steamship piers, the busi- 
ness and shopping centers . . 


"A Perfect Hotel for The Visitor’ 


ROOM with PRIVATE BATH, 
RADIO and SERVIDOR 


single double 
2= per day St day 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 
44th to 45th Sts.— 8th Ave.— New York 


Under New Management 
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Brown Instruments 


*to measure is to economize “ 
Potentiometers 
CO, Meters ®&) Automatic Controls’ 
Hygrometers Thermometers 
Resistance Thermometers 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 


Flow Meters 


Indicating, Recording, Controlling, Signalling 


Write for Catalogues. 
THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


4451 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices in 22 Principal Cities. 


Always marked 


Extra years 
of service prove Jenkins 
the cheapest valve in the long run. 


JENKINS VALVES 


BRONZE IRON STEEL 
Since 1864 
JENKINS BROS. 


New York City; Boston; Chicago; 
Philadelphia; Bridgeport, Conn. 


house 


Obtainable through your supply 
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The 
BRONX COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Extends Holiday Greetings 
to 


All Chapters of the State 


Consult your local Chapter if you need the 
services of a competent engineer or have an 
engineering job to be done. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all non- 
members to affiliate with the New York State 
Society through the local Chapter. 


The 
NASSAU COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


Wishes to Extend 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


To All Members 


of the 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
SOCIETIES 


Ix a literal sense, education covers a multitude of 
accomplishments, or one accomplishment well. But a 
true sense of education includes no provision for satis- 
faction. Its principal characteristics are an insatiable 
desire to learn and, greater still, the practice of 
adaptability. 


Today’s problems are a constant challenge to men to 
demonstrate the power and practicability of education 

. . to go forward with progress by modern methods. 

The established procedure of a few years ago is 
obsolete. The man who holds to old methods and old- 
fashioned training is not making any contribution to 
a New Deal for himself. In fact, he is carrying an 
economic millstone round his neck! We suggest that 
present-day business leaders, who completed Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Courses only a few 
years ago, ascertain if some regular or peculiar form 
of modern training cannot be of great help to them. 


Other business leaders, college-trained, cannot return 
to the institutions where they received their training. 
The duties of business and advancing years restrain 
them. But they also can modernize their training, by 
sparetime study of I. C. S. Courses. Thousands of 
successful men are doing this very thing today. Why 
not follow their example? The instruction you will 
receive is the latest accepted by authorities in the 
subject of your choice. 


May we send you a copy of “The Business of 
Building Men”? 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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CRUISING CUNARD 


AZY HOUR... ...and yet not 
emptiness. Minds are filled with 
vivid pictures... of Algiers . . . Port 


Said...of Nassau... Panama! Between 
you is the bond of adventure shared. 


To cruise Cunard is like stepping into 
an enchanted world . . . created for 
pleasure only . . . limitless in its diver- 
sions, yet distinguished always by its 
suave ease. 

Give yourself a week or two or four 
of such living this winter . . . sail 
away to warm seas and glamorous, 
far-off ports. Choose from this elab- 
orate program under renowned 
Cunard management. 
AQUITANIA... to Egypt and 
the Mediterranean. Jan. 3] and 
Mar. 7. 33 days in the newly remod- 
eled Aquitania; to Madeira, Gibral- 


tar, Algiers, Nice, Haifa and Port 
Said for the Holy Land and Egypt, 
Rhodes, Istanbul, Athens, Naples! 
$495 up, First Class; $265 up, Tourist. 
Apply to Raymond - Whitcomb, 
Fifth Ave., New York, or Cunard 
Line, 25 Broadway, New York, or 
your local agent. 

MAURETANIA...to the West 
Indies and South Ameriea. 7he 
White Cruise Queen on an itinerary 
only possible in the famed Maure- 
tania. 5300 miles in 12 days. 5 foreign 
countries: Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
La Guaira, Venezuela; Willemstad, 
Curacao; Colon, Panama; *Havana, 
Cuba... and a 240-mile daylight 
vista of the Leeward and Windward 
Islands! From New York Dec. 23, 
Jan. 27, Feb. 10 and 24, Mar. 10 and 
24, Apr. 7.$170 up. *Nassau may be substituted. 


SAMARIA ...to Bermuda. 
Nassau and *Havana. || days... 
leisurely yachting in a ship famed for 
comfort, to the three highspots of the 
West Indies! From New York Jan. 20, 
Feb. 3 and 17, Mar. 3, 17 and 31. 
$125 up. *Kingston may bes ubstituted. 
FRANCONIA ... New Year’s 
Cruise to Nassau and *Havana. 
8 days of holiday cruising. . a day 
and a night in each port! From New 
York Dec. 26. $97.50 up. 

*Bermuda may be substituted. 

BERENGARIA... Lincoln’s 
Birthday Week-end Cruise to 
Bermuda. [rom New York Friday, 
Feb. 9; return Tuesday in time for 
business. $55 up. 
First Class Service throughout on West Indies 
Cruises; no passports needed. Literature and 
reservations through your local agent or 
Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York. 
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Certain defects were observed in 
this volume when it was received 
by University Microfilms, Inc. 
Since we were unable to locate a 
perfect copy, this volume was 
filmed as received. 


University Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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